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NEW NEAR-EASTERN, GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURES 
IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 


IXTEEN SCULPTURES acquired for the 
Ancient Near Eastern and Classi- 
cal collections in the last two years 
cover the range of ancient art from 
Anatolia in the third millennium .,.c. 
to the Graeco-Roman world of the early 
fifth century a.p., the period when Ar- 
cadius and Honorius, sons of the Em- 
peror Theodosius I (the Great), pre- 
sided over the final division between 
the Eastern and Western Roman Em- 
-pires. These remarks are a continua- 
tion of the paper on new Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman bronzes in Bos- 
ton published in The Classical Journal 
for February, 1960.1 
A bronze bull (Fig.1) is the first 
representative of early Anatolian sculp- 
ture in the new Ancient Near Eastern 
Gallery. Small numbers of these bulls 
have been found in tombs at Alaca 
Hiiyiik and Horoztepe in Central Tur- 
key, and the group to which the animal 
shown here belongs was probably made 
about 2200 s.c.2 He is inlaid with stripes 
of copper and gold running horizontally 
along his sides, and the top of his back 
was partly silvered. His right horn and 
the tip of his left are missing. When 
he has been cleaned, the contrasting 
colors and the combination of techni- 


cal skill and simplicity of shape will 
become more apparent. 

The people of the ‘‘royal tombs”’ at 
Alaca and Horoztepe are a controver- 
sial mystery; they seem to have led 
one of the earliest invasions of Indo- 
European warriors into Asia Minor 
from the regions of the Northeast. Simi- 
lar invasions established the ruling Hit- 
tite, Hyksos and Mitanni dynasties of 
the second millennium from the Black 
Sea to Egypt, and on the Greek side 
amassed comparable wealth in the 
shaft graves of Mycenae, ca. 1700-1600 
B.c.3 Along with bulls like this (the 


Statuette of a Bull 


Fig. 1 
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earlier ones in copper, the later ex- 
amples in mixed metals), the stone- 
walled grave chambers of Alaca pro- 
duced a magnificent group of gold and 
silver vessels, solar discs and animal 
standards, harness-trappings and jew- 
elry now to be seen in the Ankara 
Museum. A later survival of the same 
racial stock continued its funerary hab- 
its in the rich burials of Scythian 
South Russia during the classical pe- 
riod. 

As the peoples who produced the 
bronze bull were moving across Ana- 
tolia in the centuries after 2500 B.c., 
the Aegean islands, particularly the 
Cyclades, were inhabited by Early 
Bronze Age or Early Helladic peoples 
related to. the Minoans on Crete and 
the Early Helladic peoples on the 
Greek mainland. The important sur- 
viving art of the Cycladic peoples at 
this time comprises figurines of vari- 
ous sizes and vessels of various shapes 
fashioned out of the crystalline white 
marble for which islands such as 
Naxos and Paros were famous in the 
centuries of Phidias and Praxiteles. 
These early Cycladic sculptures appeal 
to the current taste for primitive art 
because of their simple expressiveness 
of form and their clarity of message, 
partly conditioned by their irregularity 
of shape and the pleasing gold patina 
which Parian and Naxian marble can 
acquire after centuries of burial in 
tomb chambers. 

One of the more complex marble 
vessels from the Cycladic islands is 
represented by a recent addition to 
the collections (Fig. 2).4 The hollowed 
bowl has a solid pedestal or foot carved 
concavely on its bottom, and the four 
pierced ‘‘ears’’ or lugs on the body 
were for suspension in a burial cham- 
ber or, less likely, for holding on the 
dish-like marble lid. Two similar ves- 
sels are in the Metropolitan Museum 
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in New York, and an example very 
like the one which has just reached 
Boston is exhibited in the National Mu- 
seum in Athens.® 

From the art of the Aegean islands 
in the Early Bronze Age, we move to 
Greece and Southern Italy (Magna 
Graecia) in the Late Archaic Period, 
about 525 to 500 B.c. A bronze handle 
for a jug of the type with a fairly long, 
thin spout (‘‘schnabelkanne’’) takes the 
form of a female head with hair worn 
in the fashion of the ‘‘Doric’’ maidens 
from the Acropolis, two rosettes pro- 
truding above the rim of the now-lost 
vessel, and the functional shaft lead- 
ing polos-fashion from the top of the 
head in a curve back to the body of 
the jug (Fig. 3).° Holes for rivets re- 
main below the shoulders of the fe- 
male and at the base of the handle 
proper. Despite corrosion and loss of 
patina, Late Archaic charm radiates 
from this unusual handle, evidence 
that we value Archaic Greek art so 
much more highly than we might other- 
wise on account of the creative care 
and charm lavished on secondary ritu- 
al or functional objects such as this 
bronze. 

The handle was published in great 
detail by Prof. E. Bielefeld five years 
ago, in an article on ancient art in Ger- 
man private collections.7 He rightly 
recognized that the handle and its ves- 
sel were produced in a workshop close 
to that which made the great bronze 
cauldron found less than a decade ago 
in a royal grave at Vix in Northern- 
Central France and now the ornament 
of a treasure in the museum at Chatil- 
lon-sur-Seine. The stylistic link is the 
figure of a female serving as the finial 
of the giant cauldron’s lid. Archaeolo- 
gists have debated hotly whether the 
Vix krater was manufactured in the 
Laconian area of the Peloponnesus or 
in one of the Greek cities in Southern 
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Fig. 2. Cycladic Marble Vase 


Fig. 3 Handle for a Jug 
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Fig. 4 Statuette of a Dioskouros 


Italy or Sicily. The metropolis of Ta- 
rentum, colonized from Sparta in the 
late eighth century s.c., seems logical 
as the site from which the Vix krater 
was exported to Southern Gaul and 
thence up the Rhone valley to Vix. 
Close parallels to the handle shown 
here, however, have been found at im- 
portant sites in Greece, such as Do- 
dona and Perachora, and a Pelopon- 
nesian site for this handle would also 
be logical. Artists of course migrated 
as much in antiquity as they do be- 
tween sections of Europe and America 
today. 


From the area of ancient Tarentum 
also comes the delicately-conceived, 
carefully-modelled bronze statuette of 
a Dioskouros.® He is identified by his 
conical cap or pileus and by the luxur- 
iant curls protruding beneath (Fig. 4). 
Otherwise there is little in stance and 
costume to distinguish him from ath- 
letic figures in the tradition of Poly- 
clitos and the two generations in Greek 
sculpture leading from 430 B.c. to the 
early years of Praxiteles, around 360 
B.c. The cloak, thrown over the left 
shoulder and brought around to hang 
down from the left forearm, is par- 
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ticularly Polyclitan, occurring also in 
lengthened form in the various Roman 
copies after bronzes in his style. The 
right foot, with its suggestion of a san- 
dal, was pierced in antiquity for at- 
tachment to a base or stand. Other 
comparable representations suggest 
this Dioskouros leaned on a spear held 
vertically in his right hand and bore 
a sheathed sword in the left. 

Tarentum is a logical provenience 
for such a bronze. The heavenly twins 
Castor and Polydeukes (or Pollux) 
were patrons of the city, appearing 
frequently in various guises on the 
coinage in the fourth and third cen- 
turies B.c. Here a date in the third 
century B.c. suggests itself when we 
place the bronze alongside the bronze 
Dioskouros from Paramythia and now 
in the British Museum, a masterpiece 
usually dated in the fourth or third 
centuries s.c.” The Boston Dioskouros 
typifies the vigorous transition from 
fourth-century idealism to the aca- 
demic classicism of Augustan minor 
arts. As examples in the Walters Art 
Gallery (Baltimore) demonstrate, stat- 
ues of the Dioskouroi were set up in 
pairs, one representing Castor and one 
Pollux.!° They are usually pendants, 
in the artistic as well as the spiritual 
sense; the stance and position of the 
arms are reversed for each marble or 
bronze forming a pair. The statues and 
statuettes in pose pendant to the 
bronze shown here are more common, 
leading one to believe they represented 
Castor and the type discussed here por- 
trayed Pollux. Castor occurs more 
often than Pollux as a single figure, 
and it seems logical that more repre- 
sentations of him should have come 
down to us. 

Turning from Hellenistic idealism, 
embodied in the semi-divine Dioskou- 
roi, we encounter a bronze that strikes 
us with all the earthy naturalism and 


Fig. 5 Silenus in Action 


even humor often found in so-called 
Alexandrian art under the Ptolemies. 
Silenus, with features and physique 
very like those given to Socrates in 
the Hellenistic age,!! stands looking 
upwards, with left arm (hand missing) 
outstretched, right hand supporting 
something (now also missing from this 
hand), and feet planted firmly apart 
(Fig. 5).12 His waistcloth is incised to 
give the appearance of a rough, woolly 
garment. Pose and gesture are diffi- 
cult to explain; the action almost de- 
mands that the figure form part of a 
group, or of a support for a functional 
object such as a small candelabrum. 
One might imagine Silenus as part of 
a Dionysiac scene, Pan seated in a 
grapevine tossing bunches of grapes 
down at his old companion. 

The craftsmen working in Western 
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Fig. 6 The Sleeping Endymion. Handle of a Stamnos 


Fig. 7 The Second Handle from the Same Vessel 
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Asia Minor, around Pergamum, in the 
centuries after 250 B.c. portrayed Di- 
onysus and his companions in just such 
fashion, as single figures enlivened by 
violent poses or in groups often in- 
volving bronze furniture. We have men- 
tioned the penchant for figures like Si- 
lenus in Hellenistic Alexandria; one 
also finds such figures in terracotta, 
in connection with stock characters 
from the Greek theater.!* From Alex- 
andria and Pergamum these Hellen- 
istic traditions of naturalistic metal- 
work culminated in the _ luxurious 
bronzes found in Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. In comparison with these 
bronzes, Silenus seems rougher, 
fresher and less an academic, polished 
exercise, without straying over the line 
of crudeness. 

Among these new additions, Etrus- 
can art of the fourth century B.c. is 
splendidly represented by a pair of 
handles belonging to a bronze jar of 
stamnos-shape. The handles are in the 
form of pendant representations of En- 
dymion stretched out asleep, guarded 
in each case by a pair of hounds (one 
on one handle missing) (Figs. 6, 7).!4 
In both instances the young hunter’s 
body turns and curves in making the 
transition between the curved surface 
of the jar and the artistic demands of 
the human figure in repose above vo- 
lute scrolls and inverted anthemion 
over the area touching the body of 
the vase. Endymion has his cloak as 
a pillow under his head and wears 
high, laced and embroidered boots. His 
face shows the distinct freshness im- 
parted to a Greek type of about 400 
B.c. by Etruscan artists with ability 
both aesthetic and technical.* 

Although the Etruscans were mas- 
ters in relating the human figure to 
novel decorative functions, handles of 
this specific type are rare. One pair 
close to the examples shown here is 


Fig. 8 Boar’s Head and Leg. 
Ornament of a Bucket 


divided between Boston (the gift of 
Denman Ross in 1904) and the collec- 
tion of the Berlin Antiquarium (Inv. 
no. 7900). These separated handles have 
a provenience, having been found at 
Citta della Pieve, north of Orvieto in 
Central Italy. The second pair of han- 
dles was also no doubt made in one 
of the Late Etruscan centers in North- 
ern-Central Italy. The lid and a num- 
ber of fragments of the rim and body 
of the stamnos were acquired with the 
handles published here, and it is hoped 
a reconstruction of the exact shape of 
the jar can be made in the near future. 
The jar was evidently a cinerarium, 
and the sleeping Endymion made an 
appropriate double decorative guardi- 
an for the remains of the Etruscan 
who had been consigned to the eternal 
repose. 15 

A tiny bronze boar’s head with a leg 
and hoof protruding below represents 
a Hellenistic Italian or early Roman 
imperial continuation of Etruscan situ- 
la or bucket decoration (Fig. 8).1° A 
small group of Etruscan situlas of 
about 400 B.c. have spouts in the form 
of a griffin’s head with an animal’s 
leg in its mouth. This bizarre motif has 
become simplified into the decoration 
seen here, an appliqué from a small 
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pail, water heater or rectangular pan. 

The quality of the work is very high, 
the expressiveness of the boar’s head 
being enhanced by careful casting and 
finishing of the incised surface lines. 
The date of ca. 100 B.c. may be sug- 
gested. 

The head of an elephant forms a rare 
subject for a Late Hellenistic or Ro- 
man lamp (ca. 100 B.c. — 100 a.p.) said 
to have been found in Syria (Fig. 9).17 
From 320 s.c. on, Seleucus I, Ptolemy 
Soter and their successors had im- 
mortalized, on coins and elsewhere, 
the elephants encountered by Alexan- 
der’s armies in Mesopotamia and In- 
dia. Time and again in antiquity offi- 
cial artistic policy carried over in deco- 
rative or functional design, and the 
elephants in Seleucid warfare and art 
have left their mark in the lamp il- 
lustrated here. This lamp may have 
had a top or lid, but no trace remains 
of a hinge. The closest parallel, a lamp 
once in the Fouquet collection in 
France, has a lid in the form of a 
female mahout or goddess seated be- 
hind the elephant’s head.1% 

In a bronze statuette of the Graeco- 
Egyptian divinity Isis-Tyche, or Isis- 
Fortuna as she was known to the Ro- 
mans, we travel several centuries into 
the period of the Roman Empire. In 
the first three centuries after Christ, 
Egyptian cults and Egyptian divinities 
in their Greek form were worshipped 
in major temples and_ household 
shrines in Italy as well as the Eastern 
portions of the Empire (Fig. 10).19 
Isis, goddess in Roman times of the 
cycle of life and death or the ordered 
voyage through life, is combined with 
Tyche or Fortuna, who steers govern- 
ments and people on life’s successful 
course. 

The statuette, probably made in the 
second or third centuries a.p., presents 
Isis-Fortuna wearing a chiton covered 
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in part by a short mantle and a head- 

dress consisting of a diadem or steph- 
ane surmounted by the horns and 
plumed disk of Isis-Hathor. Fortuna’s 
attributes of the rudder in the right 
hand and twin cornucopiae in the left 
complete the picture. The derivation 
of the statuette from a major cult 
image in a temple in Rome or Egyptian 
Alexandria, centers of the worship of 
Isis, is suggested by the colonette 
which ran from below the left arm to 
the (missing) base. The headdress was 
gilded and traces survive. A combina- 
tion of dark brown, black and green 
patinas adds to the attractiveness of 
the bronze. In ancient times the statu- 
ette no doubt adorned the private 
chapel of a Roman house or ended its 
career as a protective offering in an 
underground columbarium or burial 
chamber. 

A major gap in the several fields of 
late Egyptian, Graeco-Roman and ear- 
ly Medieval art is filled by acquisition 
of a painted limestone portrait of a 
lady of the middle of the second cen- 
tury a.p., from Egypt (Fig. 11).°° The 
head and shoulders, clad in chiton and 
himation, are preserved, and the fact 
that the figure is worked in very high 
relief on a flat stele suggests the por- 
trait was a funerary bust of half-figure 
length. The lady wears triple-pendant 
earrings and a necklace with large 
beads. Her hair, arranged in the so- 
called ‘‘melon headdress,’’ was _ col- 
ored bright red, her face a brownish 
or tanned hue, and her eyes dark, pos- 
sibly with highlights. Her nose was 
broken and repaired in plaster in an- 
tiquity. The jewelry and the manner 
of dressing the hair, as well as the 
strongly classical proportions of the 
face, find parallels in Graeco-Egyptian 
painted (Fayoum) portraits and portrait 
masks of the period ca. 130-160 a.p., the 
latter part of the reign of Hadrian and 
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Fig. 9 Lamp in the Form of an Elephant’s Head 


Fig. 10 Statuette of Isis-Fortuna 


. 11 Painted Limestone Head of a Woman 
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Fig. 12 Section of a Season Sarcophagus 


the early Antonine period.?! Graeco- 
Egyptian or Early Coptic portraits of 
this type in limestone, however, are 
very few in number.??, 

From the funerary portraiture of 
Graeco-Roman Egypt, we turn next to 


the funerary sculpture of imperial 
Rome in the last three decades of the 
third century a.p. A section of the right 
front of a marble sarcophagus shows 
two winged youths or genii personi- 
fying the seasons Summer and Au- 
tumn (Fig. 12).2% Summer holds a bas- 
ket of flowers and fruits, and another 
basket lies at his feet. Autumn has 
returned with his hound from the hunt 
and holds the captured hare and a 
cornucopia. A small Cupid and another 
hare filling the spaces at the feet of 
the larger figures give the scene a 
joyousness symbolic of pleasures, 
Bacchic and otherwise, for the de- 
ceased in the life to come; the Seasons 
themselves express the cycle of life 
in terms of nature, a tradition of rep- 


resentation often evident in Greek 
mythology. 

From examples in which the whole 
front of the sarcophagus is preserved, 
we know the scene was completed by 
Winter and Spring on the left front 
and, perhaps, two more winged genii 
supporting the image of the deceased, 
represented as a tondo bust, in the 
center.-4 In spite of the weathering 
suffered by the surfaces, the new re- 
lief gives evidence of expressing the 
non-classical emotionalism and abstrac- 
tion of human form found in much 
Roman sculpture at the end of the 
pagan era of the Empire. The con- 
trast between the inner emotion of the 
larger genii and the activity of the 
secondary figures frolicking at their 
feet have been well handled in depths 
of light and shade by the sculptor. 

We come next to a _ statuette of 
the Gallo-Roman divinity Dispater 
(Fig. 13).25 He stands holding his ham- 
mer or mallet in the right hand, and 
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his outstretched left hand held either 
an incense jar or pyxis similar to the 
one from the Crimea, to be discussed 
presently, or a libation dish. Dispater’s 
belt and tunic is the costume tradi- 
tional to artisans from the Roman im- 
perial period (especially in the Latin 
West) through the Middle Ages to the 
Renaissance.*6 His face, hair and 
beard are crude transcriptions of the 
features identifying Roman Jupiter. 
Dispater, widely worshipped in Roman 
Gaul, incorporated in his Celtic man- 
ifestation aspects of Jupiter, Pluto and 
Vulcan, powers designed to make him 
one of the most important native divin- 
ities existing alongside the orthodox 
imperial pantheon in the Roman West. 

Representations of Dispater similar 
to the bronze shown here have been 
found by the dozens in France, and no 
collection of Gallo-Roman antiquities 
is without a number. They vary in size 
and quality. Most examples are crude 
household or shrine votives like this 


Fig. 13 Dispater 


example, but a few large statuettes 
of Dispater rival the best contempo- 
rary likenesses of Jupiter and other 
Roman divinities, indicating that weal- 
thy Gauls turned to skilled Greek or 
Roman artists in placing their com- 
missions.*7 One habitually dates these 
statuettes in the three centuries from 
50 a.p., the years of pagan prosperity 
in Gaul. The example under discus- 
sion, no doubt work of the second or 
third centuries a.p., rounds out this 
selection of ancient works of art by 
giving representation to a region im- 
portant to classical literature but us- 
ually neglected in American collec- 
tions of antiquities. 

To the previous discussions about 
the various subjects taken by steel- 
yard weights, we can now add the evi- 
dence of a small Roman bronze bal- 
ance in the form of a bust of Heracles 
(Fig. 14).2% The youthful god wears 
a rolled fillet with three rosettes 
around the head. The pupils of the 


Fig. 14 Steelyard Bust of Heracles 
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eyes are deeply incised, producing that 
almost frozen, staring look character- 
istic of imperial portraits in the age 
of Diocletian (284-305 a.p.). Dating of 
minor bronzes is always very difficult, 
but this example seems to fall in the 
last generation of the third century 
A.pv. The bust is solid bronze, the 
whole object being small enough not 
to have needed a lead insert to cor- 
rect the weight (and save more costly 
bronze). 

Heracles is rare as a subject for a 
weight. Perhaps his appeal lay in the 
suggestions of labor, that is commer- 
cial labor, involved. This particular 
representation of Heracles goes back 
directly to a statue created about 
350 B.c. by Scopas and set up in the 
gymnasium at Sicyon, to be seen in 
this location a half-millennium later by 
Pausanias (2. 10. 1). We know the head 
of the statue from a host of marble 
heads, many made in the form of ter- 
minal figures. The group is named 
after a herm found at Genzano near 
Rome and long in the collections of 
the British Museum." The best copy 
of the whole statue, identified by A. H. 
Smith nearly a half-century ago on the 
basis of Greek imperial coins of 
Sicyon, is in the Los Angeles (Cali- 
fornia) County Museum,*” and a late 
Hellenistic statue echoing the original 
is at Osterley Park House, near Lon- 
don.*! The cult of Heracles enjoyed a 
great revival at the hands of Diocle- 
tian’s imperial colleague, Maximianus 
(Herculeus), and statues of Heracles 
as far back in Greek art as those of 
the sculptor Myron, about 450 B.c., 
were copied in all media, especially 
on coins.*2 The patronage of the Te- 
trarch Maximianus may further ex- 
plain this use of Heracles as a steel- 
yard bust which we have tried to date 
at the end of the third century a.p. 
on stylistic grounds. 
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Fig. 15 Pyxis or Jar 
with Erotes (Cupids) as Seasons 


The symbolism of the Cycle of the 
Seasons, discussed in speaking of the 
section of a sarcophagus, also occurs 
in the decorative arts of the Late Ro- 
man Empire. A bronze pyxis or jar 


.with four winged Erotes (Cupids) or 


genii holding garlands between them 
is said to have been found at Panti- 
capeum, an ancient Greek settlement 
near Kertch in the Crimea (Fig. 15).°* 
This part of Southern Russia _ has 
yielded many examples of Greek and 
Roman art of all periods, and no doubt 
the jar was imported from Constantin- 
ople or Western Asia Minor. One pair 
of Cupids hold torches below them, 
and the other pair hold a wineskin and 
an amphora respectively. The vapors 
of time are represented by indented 
lines flowing beneath them. The faces 
and bodies of the Cupids, as well as 
their grouping as they fly around the 
bowl, in a manner recalling the Winds 
on the Tower of the Winds in Athens, 
date the jar in the period 300-350 a.p., 
the classical Renaissance under Con- 
stantine the Great and his sons. 

In his studies of the Four Seasons 
in ancient art, Professor G. M. A. Hanf- 
mann has demonstrated that this mo- 
tif has been appropriate to jars in ter- 
racotta and metal from Attic vases of 
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the sixth century B.c. to craftsman- 
ship such as this in Late Antiquity.*+ 
The newly acquired bronze pyxis, the 
lid of which was fixed to the rim by a 
hinge and is now missing, was prob- 
ably filled with an offering such as 
incense or spices and was placed in a 
tomb. In this way the function was not 
unlike the Cycladic jar, and the fif- 
teen works of ancient art discussed 
here have the common bond of rep- 
resenting the votive, domestic and fu- 
nerary art of nearly three thousand 
years of the ancient world. 

The final bronze, another steelyard 
weight, projects our consideration of an- 
cient art to the threshold of the Middle 
Ages. We often forget the strong bonds 
that link the world of Greece and Rome 
with the Byzantine civilization flourish- 
ing in the Eastern Mediterranean until 
the generation in which Columbus dis- 
covered America, and even later in the 
realm of art and literature. The weight 
in question takes the form of a half- 
figure bust of a late Roman empress 
(Fig. 16).°° She wears a diadem over 
her hair, caught up in an elaborate 
net and curls; she also wears earrings 
and a heavy necklace. Her himation 
over her tunic is incised with small 
circles to represent a pattern in fine 
linen or silk. Her right hand grasps 
the hem of her outer garment, and 
her left hand holds a scroll or rotulus 
against the robe. The bottom of the 
weight is filled with lead, which pro- 
jects below the moulded base of the 
bust, and the hairnet on top forms 
a logical transition to the loop (for 
suspension) on top. 

The newly-discovered bust, said to 
come from Istanbul, belongs in a class 
of about fifteen similar  steelyard 
weights, scattered throughout muse- 
ums and private collections from Is- 
tanbul to Dumbarton Oaks. The ma- 
jority are preserved in collections in 
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Turkey and Greece, or come from the 
Eastern Mediterranean, suggesting this 
region as the principal place of manu- 
facture and use.*® The example in Bos- 
ton is a very good casting and is paral- 
leled most closely by a bust in the 
Benaki Museum in Athens.*7 The bust 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, also clearly shows the rotulus 
in the left hand, but a note of Chris- 
tianity rather than just authority and 
learning is imparted in the specimens 
in Munich and in the collection of Mrs. 
W. Murray Crane (New York), where 
the right hand is raised in gesture of 
Benediction.** 


Fig. 16 Steelyard Bust of Aelia Eudocia 


| 
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The problem most debated in con- 
nection with these weights is the iden- 
tity of the empress or empresses rep- 
resented. In his exhaustive study of 
Late Antique imperial portraits, Rich- 
ard Delbrueck attempted to divide five 
examples of these steelyard busts 
among the imperial women prominent 
in the first half of the fifth century 
after Christ, the two or three genera- 
tions most suited to these portraits 
on iconographic grounds. These im- 
perial consorts included Aelia Eudoxia 
(wife of Arcadius and mother of Theo- 
dosius II), Aelia Pulcheria (the lat- 
ter’s sister), Aelia Eudocia (his wife) 
and the Western empress Galla Pla- 
cidia (wife of Constantius III).3° It 
seems; however, almost fanciful to 
see more than one important and influ- 
ential imperial consort in these busts. 
The slight iconographic differences are 
surely due to the different prototypes 
and castings, and we are better off 
seeking one name, one person, for the 
group. 

Of the possibilities, Aelia Eudocia, 
wife of Theodosius II (408-450 a.p.), is 
the logical choice on the (tenuous) 
grounds of numismatic iconography 
and from religious, political and in- 
tellectual suitability. Aelia Eudocia 
was born a pagan of good family in 
Athens, being the daughter of the soph- 
ist Leontius. She was noted for her 
beauty and intellect and became a 
Christian on intellectual grounds be- 


1 Vol. 55, 193-204. Regarding other recent ac- 
cessions in Boston, the ivories illustrated in the 
Museum of Fine Arts 1957 Annual Report and 
index to the Bulletin have been published in CJ 
54 (1958) 49-55; Greek coins and a bronze bust 
acquired in the last few years appeared in Greek 
and Byz. Stud. 1 (1958) 97-117; gold and silver dec- 
orative objects, plate and other ancient coins in 
Archaeology, Spring, 1959; the Minoan gold axe 
in the Bulletin, Summer, 1959; the Ilioupersis 
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fore her royal marriage in Constanti- 
nople.+° In the pagan Empire Minerva, 
goddess of wisdom, was a popular fig- 
ure for steelyard balances. In the 
centralized imperium of Constantino- 
ple, where Theodosius II ruled for a 
very long time, what was more logical 
as a successor to Minerva than the 
new Holy Wisdom incarnate in an 
empress who had turned from the dy- 
ing paganism of Athena’s city to 
embrace the Christianity of the Em- 
pire? Furthermore, Eudocia’s pagan 
name before her conversion was none 
other than Athenais. 

These thoughts must have been in 
the minds of the artists who created 
the first group of these steelyard bal- 
ances in the lifetime of the empress. 
As time passed, however, new weights 
were produced by taking casts from 
those in circulation, and no doubt the 
identification of the empress as well 
as the original intellectual message of 
the group were lost to the Byzantine 
officials overseeing the scales used in 
government transactions and in public 
commerce. On the grounds of stylistic 
comparison alone, the weight now in 
Boston appears to belong among the 
earliest survivors of the type, and we 
may safely speculate that it belongs 
among those produced in the lifetime 
of Aelia Eudocia. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


krater by the Altamura Painter in the October 
10, 1959 Illustrated London News; and the hoard 
of medallions and aurei of the Second Tetrarchy 
(306 a.v.) in the November 12 issue of the same 
journal. The photographs illustrated here are by 
Messrs. Edward J. Moore and Dietrich Widmer. 

2 Acc. no. 58.14; William E. Nickerson Fund, 
No. 2. H. (to top of horn): 35% in. (0.092m.); L.: 
45, in. (0.115m.). Cf. T. Ozgiic, M. Akok, ‘‘Objects 
from Horoztepe,"’ Belleten Tiirk Tarih Kurumu 21 
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(1957) 211-19. There are four of these bulls and a 
group of related objects in America. 

8M. J. Mellink, ‘“‘The Royal Tombs at Alaca 
Huyulik and the Aegean World,’’ The Aegean and 
the Near East, Studies Presented to Hetty Gold- 
man (New York, 1956) pp. 38-58. 

4 Acc. no. 58.318; J. H. and E. A. Payne Fund. 
H.: 7% in. (0.18m.). 

5G. M. A. Richter, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Handbook of the Greek Collection (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1953) p. 16, pl. 8a; C. Zervos, L’Art 
des Cyclades du début a la fin de VAge du 
Bronze, 2500-1100 avant notre ére (Paris, 1957) 
p. 55, fig. 8. 

6 Acc. no. 60.233; Classical Department Special 
Purchase Fund. H.(max.): 4 in. (0.10m.). 

7E. Bielefeld, ‘“‘Antike Kunst in deutschem 
Besitz,’’ Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Ernst 
Moritz Arndt-Universitét Greifswald, Gesell- 
schafts- und sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe, Nr. 
4/5, Jr. V (1955/56) 254, no. 8, pl. 6, figs. 16-18, 
with detailed bibliography. For the Vix krater, 
see principally: R. Jeffroy, Le trésor de Viz 
(Paris, 1954) pp. 16ff.; MonPiot 48 (1954) pls. 
16 ff. I wish to thank Miss Dorothy K. Hill of the 
Walters Art Gallery for help with this and other 
objects published here; she plans a full study of 
this class of handles. Other helpful references 
were provided by Dr. Herbert A. Cahn of Basel. 

An excellent, complete example of one of these 
jugs, with short spout turned upwards and with 
the female described as a nymph, is discussed 
by K. Schefold in the catalogue of the 1960 ex- 
hibition of Greek art in Basel: Meisterwerke 
griechischer Kunst, pp. 39 f., 176, no. 178. Another 
handle, from Dodona and with a spiraled shaft, 
is illustrated in the 1954 Ergon, the Greek Archae- 
ological Society's annual report of excavations, 
p. 27, fig. 29. Its twin was found in the early 
excavations at Dodona: C. Carapanos, Dodone et 
ses ruines (Paris, 1878) pl. XLIV, now shown in 
the Carapanos Room of the National Museum, 
Athens. 


8 Acc. no. 60.137; William E. Nickerson Fund, 
No. 2. H.: 442 in. (0.115m.). 


*H. B. Walters, British Museum, Catalogue of 


the Bronzes, Greek, Roman and Etruscan (Lon- 
don, 1899) p. 37, no. 277, pl. VI; S. Reinach, Réper- 
toire de la statuaire grecque et romaine (Paris, 
1913-30) vol. 2, p. 109, no. 9. 

10D. K. Hill, Catalogue of Classical Bronze 
Sculpture (Baltimore, 1949) pp. 26 f., nos. 47 and 
(esp.) 48; see also Reinach, p. 109, no. 8, etc., 
and the refs. under no. 94 in Ars Antiqua A. G., 
Auction II, Lucerne, May 14, 1960, dated 300- 
200 B.c. 

11 See CJ 54 (1958) 50, fig. 2. 

12 Acc. no. 60.41; Gift of J. J. Dixweli by Ex- 
change. H.: 4%» in. (0.125m.). 

18 Cf. the running actors and slaves, as the 
terracotta Boston no. 01.7679: M. Bieber, The 
Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age (New York, 1955) 
figs. 545 ff.; The History of the Greek and Roman 
Theatre (Princeton, 1939) pp. 156 ff., figs. 213 ff. 

14 Acc. no. 60.232; William E. Nickerson Fund, 
No. 2. L. (max. of handle with two dogs): 634 in. 
(0.17m.). The handles were shown in the ex- 
hibition of Etruscan art at the Institute of Arts, 
Detroit, in 1957-58. 

15 In the Etruscan relationships between Greek 
myths of sleep and death and funerary sculpture, 
ef. the second-century terracotta Adonis ‘dying on 


an elaborate couch, before which lies his dog; the 
group is in the Vatican: W. Drayer, M. Hurli- 
mann, et al., Art of the Etruscans (New York, 
1955) no. 116. 

16 Acc. no. 59.999; Gift of Mrs. Cornelius C. 
Vermeule, Jr. L. (max.): 1% in. (0.035m.). Etrus- 
can bronze prototypes of about 400 B.c. exist in 
Boston, Baltimore and Bologna. 

17 Acc. no. 59.962; Classical Department Special 
Purchase Fund. L. ax.): 5% in. (0.15m.). 

18 Reinach (above, note 9) vol. 5, 2, p. 456, no. 
1; P. Perdrizet, Bronzes grecs de la collection 
Fouquet (Paris, 1911) pl. 35; the collection was 
sold at auction in Paris in 1922 (June 12). For the 
role of elephants in the early Hellenistic civil 
wars (ca. 323-300 B.c.) see Sir William Gowers 
and H. H. Scullard, “Hannibal's Elephants 
Again,’’ Num. Chron. 10 (1950) 272 f. 

19 Acc. no. 58.968; John Michael Rodocanachi 
Fund. H.: 5% in. (0.13m.). Similar statuettes are 
in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore: D. K. Hill, 
Catalogue of Classical Bronze Sculpture (Balti- 
more, 1949) p. 101, esp. no. 221. 

20 Acc. no. 58.694; John Wheelock Elliot Fund. 
H.: 121% in. (0.32m.). Photographed by Dietrich 
Widmer of Basel. 

21 Cf. A. Strelkov, Fayoum Portraits; A Study 
and Description of These Images (Moscow, 1936) 
(in Russian) p. 28, pl. VI; A. Reinach, “‘Les Por- 
traits Gréco-Egyptiens,"’ Rev. Arch. 2 (1915) 25, 
fig. 1, showing ladies with the same jewelry and 
(in the first instance) a ‘“‘melon’’ headdress. 

22 Comparable busts of men are in Cairo; the 
second is from Sohag in Upper Egypt: J. Strzy- 
gowski, Catalogue général des antiquités égypti- 
ennes du Musée du Caire, vol. 12, Koptische 
Kunst (Vienna, 1904) pp. 17f., no. 7272. My col- 
league William Stevenson Smith collaborated in 
the study of this portrait. 

23 Acc. no. 58.584; Gift of Mrs. Abraham C. 
Webber in Memory of Mr. Abraham C. Webber. 
H.: 27% in. (0.69m.); W.: 22% in. (0.57m.). 

24Cf. G. M. A. Hanfmann, The Season Sarco- 
phagus in Dumbarton Oaks, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951) Catalogue nos. 468-71; one can trace 
the development of the Four Seasons on Roman 
sarcophagi in Professor Hanfmann’s basic mono- 
graph and catalogue. 

25 Acc. no. 59.692; Gift of Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Vermeule, III. H.: 3% in. (0.084m.). 

26 As late as 1435, one sees the costume worn by 
the three trumpet players on the left upper panel 
of Luca della Robbia’s Cantoria in Florence: 
J. Pope-Hennessy, Italian Renaissance Sculpture 
(London, 1958) fig. 19, pl. 42, p. 293. Some bronze 
statuettes of Dispater hold a small funerary jar 
(olla) in the outstretched hand. 

27 Cf. E. Babelon, J.-A. Blanchet, Catalogue 
des bronzes antiques de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Paris, 1895) nos. 694-98; H. B. Walters, British 
Museum, Bronzes (London, 1899) nos. 1788-91. 
There are, of course, statuettes of Dispater in 
which, save for attributes, he is hardly distin- 
guishable from Jupiter or his brothers. 

28 Acc. no. 60.153; Classical Department Special 
Purchase Fund. H.: 3% in. (0.082m.). 

29 A. H. Smith, British Museum, A Catalogue of 
Sculpture in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, vol. 3 (London, 1904) pp. 93 f., no. 1731, 
pl. V. Smith had not yet identified the complete 
statue when he published the Genzano herm, 
which was found in 1777. 
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30 See AJA 59 (1955) 134; JHS 77 (1957) 292 and 
the references cited. 
31 See AJA 59 (1955) 144, pl. 45, fig. 26. 


382 So on the recently-discovered gold medallions 
of Maximianus and his son Maxentius; see II- 
lustrated. London News, November 12, 1959, pp. 
650 f., figs. 3 and 7. The Gallic emperor Postumus 
(258-267 a.p.) stands out among several slightly 
earlier rulers particularly devoted to Hercules; 
see P. Bastien, ‘“‘Les Travaux d’Hercule dans le 
Monnayage de Postume,’’ Rev. Num. 1 (1958) 59-78. 

33 Acc. no. 58.704; Gift in Memory of Dr. Jacob 
Hirsch by the Trustees of his Estate, and Seth K. 
Sweetser Fund. H.: 3% in. (0.08m.). Published by 
E. Langlotz in Bedeutende Kunstwerke aus dem 
Nachlass Dr. Jacob Hirsch, Auction A. Hess, 
W. H. Schab, Lucerne, Dec. 7, 1957, no. 63, and 
by F. W. Robinson, Small Bronzes of the Ancient 
World, An Exhibition, March 23 through April 20, 
1947, The Detroit Institute of Arts, p. 11, no. 81. 

34 Hanfmann (above, note 24) p. 135, no. 4, fig. 
79; pp. 167 f., nos. 363 and 364; see also E. Babe- 
lon, J.-A. Blanchet (above, note 27) p. 577, no. 
1423; H. B. Walters (above, note 27) p. 148, 
no. 823. ‘ 

35 Acc. no. 59.961; William E. Nickerson Fund, 
No. 2. H.: 5%o in. (0.15m.). 
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86 For example, the bust in the Archaeological 
Museum, Istanbul, from Kayseri (Caesarea in 
Cappadocia) (no. 1333): Guide illustré des bronzes 
(1937) p. 42, pl. 23; N. Firath, A Short Guide to 
the Byzantine Works of Art in the Archaeological 
Museum of Istanbul (1955) p. 49, pl. 15, fig. 36. 

87 Marvin C. Ross of Washington (D.C.) brought 
this example to my attention; he plans a full 
publication of the group and has kindly furnished 
me a list of these weights and many helpful de- 
tails. 

38 Victoria and Albert Museum (M74-1947) ; 
Early Christian and Byzantine Art, Small Picture 
Book No. 14 (London, 1955) pl. 3. Munich: R. Del- 
brueck, Spdtantike Kaiserportradts (Berlin, 1933) 
pp. 229ff., no. A. Mrs. Crane's example was 
shown in the exhibition of Ancient Art in New 
York Private Collections, at the Metropolitan 
Museum, December through February 1959-60, and 
will be published in the catalogue of that exhibi- 
tion. Dietrich von Bothmer kindly furnished in- 
formation and a photograph for study. 

389 Delbrueck, loc. cit. 

40 Her biography, with appropriate numismatic 
evidence, is set forth in H. Goodacre, A Hand- 
book of the Coinage of the Byzantine Empire 
(London, 1957) pp. 33 ff. 
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THE FORUM. 


EFFECTIVE TESTS IN LATIN 


LOOKING BACK over the tests I made earlier 
in my teaching career I find that they tested 
mostly the science of language. All too 
often I asked for the ‘‘tag” for a grammati- 
cal usage since I failed to realize that until 
the student translated, he could hardly 
“‘tag’’ the usage. How often students have 
asked me: ‘‘How do you remember whether 
this is a noun or an adverbial clause of 
purpose?”’ 

Translation has been the chief element of 
most of my examinations. If the students trans- 
late well, then they know the language — but I 
failed to see that there is no necessary con- 
sequence between the two ideas. Often we 
have seen young children secure much 
facility in putting together a jigsaw puzzle 
after they have worked it a number of 
times. Perhaps when translating, our stu- 
dents do much the same thing. Repetition 
has made it easy to put the puzzle of sub- 
ject, verb and object together into a mean- 
ingful English sentence. Or they do what is 
worse, they memorize the translation. One 
or two key words in each sentence readily 
bring to mind the thought they first saw in 
English. 

In most examinations there is all too little 
in the way of interpretation because we are 
satisfied with mere translation. Our exam- 
inations for the most part put a premium on 
good memory and give very little experience 
with language — man’s medium of commun- 
ication. 

Let’s make a brief list of what not to do 
in an examination, and I think you will 
agree that our previous examinations have 
been faulty: do not ask for vocabulary in 
isolated forms or in lists; do not ask for the 
‘“‘tag’’ for a grammatical usage; do not ask 
for the parsing of forms; do not ask for 
much translation. 

By this time you are probably wondering 
how we can test students; since I have dis- 
carded practically all the ordinary methods 
taught in methodology courses. But every- 
thing is not lost. In fact, testing takes on 
new meaning and ever-widening possibilities 
if we teach Latin as a language — a means 
of communication of ideas. Here are some 
means for testing which stress the commun- 
ication of ideas. It should be noted that even 
in the tests the students are working with 
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the language and repeating structures they 
have already seen; in other words they are 
learning while they are being tested. 

Ideally speaking, the examination we give 
will concern itself with Latin text that the 
students have not seen before. This text 
should be graded to the level of the reading 
that the students have seen in the classroom. 
The content should, as far as possible, con- 
cern itself with thoughts with which the stu- 
dent is familiar. But why sight passages? 
Because I wish to test their language skill, 
not their memories. 

The examination should be oral, at least 
in part, to emphasize that Latin communi- 
cates ideas. We want to give the student the 
benefit of all the signals of meaning such 
as emphasis, grouping of words, intonation 
and so forth. Quite obviously the printed 
page misses these signals which a student 
is entitled to, if we want to communicate a 
thought to him. 

There are many variations for such an oral 
presentation. The text may be handed to the 
students so they can follow it as the teacher 
reads it interpretatively. Then let them pro- 
ceed with the examination questions. 

Perhaps a better way is this. Give the oral 
reading without the students having a copy. 
Then give them the text and allow them 
some time to read it. Collect the text and 
give the examination questions. Not so much 
time should be given to the students for 
reading the text that they can translate it 
all. 

The questions about the text should be in 
Latin, and the answers should be given in 
Latin, even in first year. This is not too 
difficult since students readily enough come 
to realize that Quis asks for the personal 
subject, Quem for the object of the verb. 
You may wish to allow English answers, 
but then by all means give a bonus for a 
correct reply in Latin. ; 

Before proceeding with further suggestions 
I might observe that the preparation of ex- 
aminations such as this is quite difficult at 
first, but it does become easier as you get 
more familiarity with the procedure and 
have experience in applying it. Let us make 
something of a list of the types of questions 
we can use in an examination. 

Signal Questions. Qualis, quantus, quomodo, 
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cur, quem ad finem and so forth are used 
freely in this type. Such questions will tell 
the teacher whether or not the student has 
learned to interpret the signals in Latin. But 
these do not necessarily assure the teacher 
that the student has comprehended the pass- 
age, for he may not know the lexical items. 

Transformation. Here we do not ask for a 
mere repetition of some part of the text, but 
we ask the student to change some part of 
the text in answer to the question. For ex- 
ample, an active statement may be turned 
into a passive form. This type of question is 
handy for testing grammatical functions, but 
again it must be observed that the answers 
can be given without comprehending the 
text. Therefore these questions alone are not 
sufficient to satisfy the teacher if he wishes 
to test the student’s comprehension. 

Substitution. When using this device we 
would ask the students to substitute, for 
example, a conjunction in place of sed that 
will retain the idea of contrast even though 
the new word might intensify the contrast, 
such as the use of at. We would, of course, 
not tell the student that sed involves con- 
trast but would ask for a substitution for 
the word. If he substitutes correctly, then we 
have some assurance that he understood the 
fundamental relations between the two 
ideas. 

Completion. Give a partial sentence: for 
example, puer amat; and ask the students to 
complete it. Variations are achieved if we 
ask for a further expansion by adding a 
suitable adverb or adjective. Theoretically, 
I suppose, such sentences could be completed 
without comprehending the idea; but sooner 
or later the student would give a completion 
that revealed his lack of comprehension. 

Matching. This type of question can be 
largely a matter of memory if the students 
do not have the text in front of them, but 
it is none the less effective in revealing com- 
prehension or lack of it. In this type we take 
items from the passage and put them in one 
column. In the other column we put phrases 
or clauses that can be applied to those in 
the first. Students should be warned in the 
directions that many items in the second 
column may be applied to an item in the 
first, but that this text they have read will 
severely limit them since answers will be 
considered correct only in the light of what 
they have just read. 

Comparison. Give two Latin versions of 
the same story and then ask the students to 
list the discrepancies. If the discrepancies 
are not made too obvious, this type of ques- 
tion will clearly show the teacher how much 
the student has comprehended. 

Summary. Note that we are not asking for 
a translation; rather it is a summary. This 


could be written in English and satisfy the 
examiner, but bonus points should be given 
for a Latin summary since the use of Latin 
will show the teacher how the student eval- 
uates the different phrases and clauses that 
were used in the text. 

Relationships. In this case the teacher asks 
the students to go through the passage and 
indicate the thought relationships between 
the various parts of the paragraph. This 
might come dangerously close to the “‘tag’’ 
type of question and hence should be used 
sparingly. 

Translation. The asking of translation is 
not entirely out of order, but its use should 
be limited to a sentence or two. Enough 
time should be given so that students can 
demonstrate their ability at idiomatic trans- 
lation. 

Appreciation. Questions in appreciation 
should hardly ever be omitted in a text ex- 
amination. It is true that variant answers 
may be given and all of them correct, yet a 
student is forced to try to make evaluations 
and exercise his judgment as well as his 
memory. Asking a student why dolorem 
premit sub corde is an apt expression, or 
why nitentes is accurate in oculos suffusa 
nitentes gives some indication of how ac- 
curately the student has weighed the use of 
words. 

Reference. 


All too often students read 
literature in one language and never for a 
moment consider that the thought might 


also have been expressed in another. To 
force them to do some comparing, questions 
such as the following are good. Give a sen- 
tence or a line from English poetry and 
then ask: which of the characters in this 
passage would have uttered similar thoughts? 
What character in the passage is suggested 
by the line of English poetry? 

Vocabulary. Now what about vocabulary 
testing? We should test vocabulary in con- 
text in a number of ways. 

After completing the comprehension ques- 
tions on the text we might underline cer- 
tain words and then ask the students to give 
Latin synonyms, or antonyms, or explana- 
tions of meaning. Note that we do not ask 
for the English meaning, although this 
might be done occasionally. 

If a teacher is good at drawing, he might 
draw a series of pictures and ask the stu- 
dents to write a sentence about each. Or he 
might give only one picture and ask for a 
series of sentences about it. If the picture is 
well chosen you will soon find out whether 
they know the Latin words for the objects 
that are portrayed. 

Proportions can be useful: 
tus::nauta:? 

Multiple-choice questions can be utilized 
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by giving a noun, followed by several ad- 
jectives from which the most suitable one 
is to be chosen: canis — honestus, crudelis, 
eruditus. Adjectives may also be used in 
matching-type questions. Give two lists and 
ask students to put them together in mean- 
ingful senences; or give short sentences and 
ask students to select adjectives and/or ad- 
verbs to make meaningful Latin expressions. 

Fill-in questions are very helpful. Simply 
write out a Latin paragraph but leave out 
the conjunctions or adverbials and ask the 
students to supply them. Be sure, however, 
to use thoughts and words in the sentences 
with which the students are familiar in 
order that they may concentrate on the ex- 
pression of the connectives. 

Should you wish to test prepositions, the 
same paragraph can be used. Simply omit 
the prepositions and ask the students to 
supply them. 

Earlier we stated that the ideal text ex- 
amination concerns itself with sight pass- 
ages. Something similar can be done in the 
testing of vocabulary. We might give a short 
paragraph in which one or two new words 
appear and then ask the students to give the 
meaning from the context. This will show 
whether the students can guess intelligently 
at the meaning of a word. 

Derivatives can also be a part of vocabu- 
lary testing. From a list of English words 
the students may be asked to place next to 
them the Latin words in the paragraph from 
which the former are derived. Matching too 
can be used effectively here. More difficult 
would be questions of this kind: give the 
English word pendant and ask the student to 
explain the English synonym ornament. He 
can hardly do so unless he remembers that 
the Latin word involves the idea of suspen- 
sion or hanging and then relates this to 
something that might hang around a per- 
son’s neck. 

If we have taught vocabulary around core- 
ideas such as the accoutrements of a ship, 
then we can use items like the following: 
navis, nauta, mare, arbor? This cannot be 
answered satisfactorily unless the student 
knows the meaning of each word. 

No doubt by this time you have realized 
that I am trying to adapt to Latin many of 
the methods we use in vocabulary work in 
English, and more specifically, the types of 
questions that we frequently find in intelli- 
gence tests. Since intelligence tests reveal 
the student’s knowledge of English vocabu- 
lary, we may note the usefulness of these 
types for Latin vocabulary as well. 

Testing of the kind I have outlined will, I 
believe, constantly stress Latin as a lan- 
guage —a means of communication. More- 
over, the correcting of such tests cannot pro- 
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duce ennui, for the teacher is frequently 
surprised by the great variety of correct 
answers that can be given in many of the 
types I have suggested. The greatest ad- 
vantage of all for this kind of testing, though, 
is the constant use of the Latin language 
itself by students to demonstrate (and for 
the teacher to determine) what Latin they 


know. 
F. DIstLer, s.J. 
St. Louis University H.S. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHERS 


Ir was Virgil himself who said the happy 
man is one who knows the causes of things, 
and classicists are happy to point out the 
ancient causes and sources of many later 
events and thoughts. Sometimes our claims 
may seem rather sweeping, but with suffi- 
cient evidence let them be so. The discovery 
of America, which we consider of some 
significance, was not the result of sudden 
inspiration but of clearly defined causes. As 
a matter of fact, the discovery hinged upon 
a rather bad calculation of an ancient 
scientist. 

Late in the fifteenth century the Greek 
theory of the sphericity of the earth was a 
generally accepted belief and Christopher 
Columbus was among those who accepted 
this. By extension, the route to India, pre- 
viously blocked by Turkish expansion, could 
be taken westward without interference. But 
no one in his right mind, or with reasonably 
accurate knowledge of the earth's circum- 
ference, would venture out into the vast 
distance to Eurasia by the westward route. 
Not in three small sailing vessels. Columbus 
started on the venture because he believed 
that the earth was about three fourths its 
actual size and that Eurasia extended much 
further eastward toward Europe than it 
does. His principal authority was the Imago 
Mundi by Pierre d’Ailly, the Italian geo- 
grapher; and reports of Scandinavian voy- 
ages to a not-too-distant western land may 
have reached the ears of Columbus. It was 
all a terrible mistake and resulted in the 
premature birth of American History. 

Reasonably accurate measurements of the 
earth’s circumference were known to the 
world as early as the time of Eratosthenes, 
the librarian at Alexandria, who lived ca. 
273 B.c. to ca. 192 B.c. Eratosthenes of Cyrene 
was brought to Alexandria by Ptolemy III. 
He was a man of parts, nicknamed by his 
associates, Pentathlos (“versatile”) and Beta 
(“second-rate’’). His method of estimating 
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the circumference of the earth was _ in- 
genious, sound and well-nigh accurate. At 
Syene in southern Egypt he found that the 
sun cast no shadow at the time of the sum- 
mer solstice. In another year on the same 
day the sun’s shadow at Alexandria caused 
a difference of 7 degrees, 12 minutes. Era- 
tosthenes supposed Syene and Alexandria to 
be on the same meridian. The distance be- 
tween Syene and Alexandria was measured 
at 5,000 stades, and this being calculated at 
one fiftieth of the earth’s circumference, 
the total was 250,000 stades to which a cor- 
rection of 2,000 stades was added — or 252,000 
stades. The stade of Eratosthenes was about 
9.45 to the mile, so the calculated circum- 
ference at the equator would be 24,662 miles, 
only slightly under the correct figure of 
24,902 miles. 

The error of Eratosthenes was caused by 
a deviation in longitude of 3 degrees, 4 min- 
utes instead of 0 degrees; and the difference 
in latitude between Syene and Alexandria 
is 7 degrees, 7 minutes instead of 7 degrees, 
12 minutes. Also, the distance of 5,000 stades 
measured by an ancient bematist, or sur- 
veyor, would be subject to correction. But 
neither do these errors nor other versions 
of the length of a stade seriously alter, as 
Sarton remarks, the achievement of method 
-— a great mathematical triumph. Sarton also 
says of Eratosthenes Beta-Pentathlos, that 
he might be second-rate in many endeavors, 
but in geodesy and geography first-rate: the 
earliest outstanding geographer, and to this 
day one of the greatest geographers of all 
ages. 

In the first half of the first century B.c., 
Posidonius of Arasmea in Syria, and later 
of Rhodes, tried to improve on the estimates 
of Eratosthenes. Posidonius was one of the 
great teachers of some of the best of Roman 
thought but he was not the match of Era- 
tosthenes in science. His estimate of the 
earth's circumference was 180,000 stades and 
he overestimated the eastward thrust of 
Eurasia. He thought that by sailing west, 
India could be reached in 70,000 stades. 
Strabo (ca. 63 B.c.—ca. 24 a.p.) transmitted 
these errors of Posidonius, and Ptolemy the 
astronomer of Alexandria (fl. 121-151 a.p.) 
further fixed them for posterity. Ptolemy’s 
Geography was a standard work for the 
Renaissance. He adopted not only the 180,000 
stade circumference but expanded the Eur- 
asian land mass to 180 degrees longitude 
instead of the correct 130 degrees, and 
curved the Chinese coast to the east and to 
the south 

Thus the stage was set for Roger Bacon 
and, specifically, for Pierre d’Ailly who was 
the authority for the confidence and opti- 
mism of Christopher Columbus. If India 
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could be reached by sailing westward over a 
route of approximately 7,500 miles, the dis- 
tance from Spain would be roughly the 
same as that of the old eastern route, or 
even less; and enormously less than a trip 
around Africa. 

Columbus was persuasive, 
royal couple was receptive. 


the Spanish 


Henry C. MONTGOMERY 
Miami University 


FROM OUR READERS 


May I express hearty agreement with two 
letters in the February Forum? 

Mr. Gillingham’s remarks concerning the 
necessity of revising the traditional subject 
matter of second- and third-year Latin classes 
touches upon a real necessity. Fourth-year 
subject matter needs also to be considered 
Although the second-year book I use allots 
only a small portion to Caesar, everything 
leads up to him. After the excitement of the 
prose summary of the Aeneid, which makes 
up the main portion of the book, the stu- 
dents find Caesar’s interminable troubles 
with the Gauls a little dull. 

In the third year, though, frustration 
really sets in. The Catilinarians, with their 
involved structure, and their appeals to the 
gods and heroes of Roman history, prove 
very heavy going. In addition, as Mr. Gill- 
ingham points out, ‘“‘Speeches are not alto- 
gether congenial to adolescents.” 

Since choice of subject matter in high 
school depends largely upon requirements 
of colleges, classical departments in institu- 
tions of higher learning need to take an 
active part in helping to choose subject mat- 
ter appropriate for high schools. It needs 
to be chosen not only for the rare student 
who will continue his study of Latin in 
college, but also for the great majority who 
will never open a Latin book again after 
they have left high school. 

Three cheers for Mr. Bodoh’s proposal of 
the establishment of a school of Latin in 
this country! I, too, have been trying to 
work in the oral Latin field, but I am quite 
uncertain of what I am doing. One thing 
appears sure to me, however: the oral ap- 
proach catches and holds the student's in- 
terest. Oral practice makes his knowledge of 
the language more extensive and far more 
permanent. Many of today’s students have 
been conditioned to learning by ear, and 
learn more effectively that way than from 
the printed page. In addition, many of them 
have not learned to ‘“‘hear’’ a word through 
looking at it, and will not learn to spell a 
Latin word correctly without intensive and 
extensive oral work 
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May I make a suggestion on my own? 
Why do not the various national and re- 
gional classical societies sponsor contests in 
various fields of Latin? Why must this field 
be left, by default, to Dr. Warsley and Mr. 
Honz? Their contests are admirable, but it 
seems to me that there should be some 
Latin contests sponsored by the official or- 
ganizations of teachers of the Classics. Per- 
haps Junior Classical League chapters might 
serve as the vehicles for such an effort. Even 
though such a project would be demanding, 
surely the results in increased interest and 
publicity ought to be worth the effort. 


Auice C. BEIGHLEY 


Lincoln H.S., Stockton (Cal.) 


LATIN AND THE 
ORGANIZATION THEORY 


The Minneapolis Tribune recently ran an 
editorial commending Winston Churchill's 
style in writing English. Although mention- 
ing Churchill’s failure in the _ traditional 
Latin and Greek curriculum of British 
schools, the editorial stand definitely favored 
the Classics. A brisk correspondence ensued, 
pro and con. The letter below was one which 
pointed out new facts and interpretations 
pertinent to the controversy. 


TWO CONFLICTING SCHOOLS of thought have 
been represented thus far: the traditional 
point of view and that of modern structural 
linguistics. However, I am afraid that the 
large problem of grammar in teaching Eng- 
lish and foreign languages has not yet been 
clarified. 

The modern linguist emphasizes “struc- 
ture” and holds that “vocabulary is really a 
surface aspect of language and has little 
bearing on the grammar of English.” (The 
various speech patterns of a language con- 
stitute its “grammar” in linguistic terms.) 

The structural linguist can tell us some 
important things about language, but he is 
far from telling us all about language. 

He can tell us things that modern language 
teachers are regrettably overlooking in their 
current stampede into the language labora- 
tory. 

Thus, what he says about vocabulary is 
true in a certain way; but in dismissing 
vocabulary as a “surface aspect” of lan- 
guage, he is misleading us. He is in the 
interesting position of proposing to teach a 
student how to speak a language (Russian, 
for example) without teaching him how to 
say anything. 

Or, to put this another way, the structural 


linguist is in much the same position of a 
person who has a stereo outfit but no records 
to play on it. 

But if we recognize the importance of 
vocabulary, we are required to say that 
there is literally no end to learning a lan- 
guage. This can be verified both by the 
experience of students and by systematic or 
scientific studies. 

Neither you nor I, the present reader and 
writer, “know” English in any total sense, 
although, obviously, we both know the 
structure. It would be very easy for either of 
us to dig up a technical article that would 
floor the other. We would still know the 
structure of English, but we would not know 
the vocabulary. 

Of course, the objection can be raised that 
in learning a new language, we are not 
concerned with specialized or technical vo- 
cabulary. We are concerned with the every- 
day words that relate to everyday, routine 
experiences 

The objection sounds very reasonable, but 
it is not borne out by careful study of actual 
word usage 

There is, for example, the high probability 
that the most common experiences, sup- 
posedly represented by the most common 
words, are commonly not mentioned at all 
because they are so common as to be not 
worth mentioning. (Some of our most com- 
mon experiences are not mentioned for rea- 
sons of propriety.) 

Well, then, from the standpoint of vocab- 
ulary, we have to say to the structural lin- 
guist, and to all others who try to simplify 
language study, “Sorry, fellows. Things are 
tough all over.” 

Now, about grammar: 

The issue here is greatly confused be- 
cause the term “grammar” is used in three 
different ways. 

There is (1) the broad traditional sense of 
grammar as the art of writing in general. 
A “grammar school” is a school where the 
art of writing is taught. 

There is (2) prescriptive grammar, in the 
sense of “correct’’ speech or writing. For 
example, “She waved at him and I"’ may be 
termed grammatically incorrect. (Here the 
structural linguist would point out that the 
use of “I” is determined mechanically by its 
position after “and’’ rather than by the 
“force” of the verb-form “waved at.” Thus, 
in English, position and pattern are deter- 
minants, rather than grammatical logic. 

Then there is (3) analytical grammar, or 
syntax, which is concerned with how sen- 


tences are put together (and taken apart, 
analyzed, or diagrammed) with subject, 
predicate, dependent clauses and so on. 
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Analytical grammar also shows us how to 
classify words and forms, nouns, verbs, 
cases, etc. 

Our arguments over grammar frequently 
confuse (2) and (3). 

There is little hope that the arguments can 
be eliminated entirely. The line between cor- 
rect and incorrect usage is often a very fine 
one, often depending on the speech patterns 
of the social group or level. Personally, I 
applaud the structural linguist’s interest in 
American speech, an enormously rich and 
vigorous social enterprise. But I deplore his 
failure to recognize that the circumstances 
of expression in speech and in writing are 
entirely different; the one is immediate, the 
other is deliberate; they are not necessarily 
subject to the same rules. 

Nor have I any objection to colloquial- 
isms, provided that the writer knows what 
he is doing, and does it for intentional, 
justifiable literary effects. The real errors 
lie in linguistic ignorance and ineptitude. 

As for (3) specifically, considerable clarifi- 
cation is possible. 

The structural linguist repudiates the ap- 
plication of Latin grammar to English; the 
traditionalist acknowledges the influence of 
Latin grammar and says that it helps in 
understanding English grammar. 

The structural linguist insists that a gram- 
matical system developed out of Latin is not 
applicable to English, which is a different 
language and has a different structure. 

There is truth in both points of view, but 
not quite enough. 

What is called Latin grammar is really not 
Latin grammar. It is a system developed for 
Greek and applied later on to Latin. But 
back of Greek and Latin grammar lies some- 
thing more important than either one of 
them. 

Greek and Latin grammar, and what we 
call English grammar in the traditional 
sense, are specific applications of a general 
theory which is perhaps the most important 
single intellectual instrument developed in 
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Western thought and is very old indeed. 
I refer to the general theory of Organiza- 
tion, developed by the Greeks and systema- 
tized and applied by Aristotle in the 4th 
century 

To those who now object that 4th-century 
B.c. science is scarcely applicable in the 
Space Age, it must be pointed out that 
science does not become obsolete; it ad- 
vances through accumulation. The 3rd-cen- 
tury physics of Archimedes is as good as it 
ever was; and the technology of the Space 
Age relies heavily upon the 17th-century 
physics of Kepler and Newton. 

Actually, the general theory of Organiza- 
tion has an enormous range of application 
today. We use it when we do the dishes, 
tidy up the attic, use or set up a filing sys- 
tem, administer a school system, a univer- 
sity, a business corporation. With varying 
terminology, there are very few fields of 
scholarship and science that do not use the 
theory of Organization today. 

The question is not whether Latin gram- 
mar applies to English, but whether the 
theory of Organization can be applied to 
English (with terminology inherited from 
Latin). 

It can. 

As matters now stand in education, the 
Latin class is one of the very few places 
where the student can get a good going-over 
in applied organization in theory. Bright 
students then make the transfer to English 
and report that Latin grammar helped them 
with their English. 

The physical scientist is aware that classi- 
cal physics is useful in explaining the be- 
havior of satellites, but not in explaining 
what happens inside your TV. He under- 
stands the uses and limitations of his im- 
pressive theoretical resources. 

Unfortunately, we seem not to have dis- 
covered this aspect of science in education. 


NorMAN J. DEWITT 
University of Minnesota 
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THE EAGLE AND THE TREE (HORACE, ODES 4. 4) 


KENNETH J. 


Qs 4.4 has not won rave notices 
from the critics.! For one thing, 
Suetonius alleges that it was written 
to order, to celebrate the Raetian vic- 
tory of Augustus’ stepson, Drusus, in 
15 B.c.2 For another, it apparently 
follows a Pindaric ‘‘recipe’’ for an 
epinician poem. Like the ‘“‘Swan of 
Dirce,”’ the ‘‘Matine Bee’’ accounts 
for the present victory in terms of in- 
born virtue, moral training and divine 
grace, and celebrates the historical and 
mythic past of the victor’s family and 
city. Horace also tries, some say un- 
successfully, to imitate Pindar’s run-on 
sentences and vast digressions. If justi- 
fied, these charges go far toward 
discrediting the unloved political poems 
of the Fourth Book. 

Structurally, the ode is divided 9-9-1, 
like the Carmen Saeculare.* The first 
nine stanzas celebrate the individual 
and his victory, the second nine his 
ancestors and their virtue; the last is 
a brief recapitulation. 

The first part opens with a Pindaric 
image of triumphant heroic Being, the 
eagle, ‘‘winged minister of the thunder- 
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bolt, to whom the king of gods entrusted 
kingship over vagrant birds. .. .’’4 The 
simile illuminates momentarily a back- 
drop of cosmic harmony, the world- 
order glimpsed from time to time in the 
Roman Odes and the Aeneid. Since the 
eagle, to anticipate, stands for Drusus, 
Jove must prefigure Augustus, but also 
the carrying out of Augustus’ will sup- 
ports, it is implied, the Olympian order. 
Implicit in the correspondence, eagle: 
Jove: :Drusus:Augustus, is the verti- 
cal hierarchy, Jove-Augustus-Drusus, a 
variation on the more usual Pindaric 
triad,- god-hero-man.5 

The subsequent description of the ea- 
gle’s growth is more than ornamental. 
Through it Horace expresses his feel- 
ings about Drusus and his victory: 


olim iuventas et patrius vigor 

nido laborum protulit inscium, 

vernique iam nimbis remotis 
insolitos docuere nisus 


venti paventem, mox in ovilia 
demisit hostem vividus impetus, 
nunc in reluctantis dracones 
egit amor dapis atque pugnae, ... 


The process of favorable growth, from 
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youthful inexperience to mature excel- 
lence, is another Pindaric theme.® Yet 
here the two poets react differently. 
For Pindar the process of becoming 
is crowned, even justified, by the final 
flash of brilliance. Horace, however, 
has less sympathy for the grown, tri- 
umphant eagle, driven by ‘‘love of the 
feast and the fight,’’ than for the young 
eaglet pushed out of the known, se- 
cure, happy world of childhood into the 
breezes of adolescent struggle. The 
successful emergence of patrius vigor 
is balanced by the loss of childhood, 
upon which Horace dwells with a cer- 
tain nostalgia. The second simile, of 
the lion, reinforces the impression of 
loss attendant upon victory. Because 
the lion has been weaned from his 
dam’s milk, the she-goat must fall vic- 
tim to his unfleshed tooth and lose her 
‘happy pastures.’’7 

Subtly, Horace has undermined the 
joy of triumph. Heroic Being was 
overshadowed by Becoming (the ea- 
gle), and victory suggested thoughts 
of defeat and loss (the lion and the 
goat). But the next three stanzas pre- 
sent Drusus more directly and in a 
better light. The Raetians are repre- 
sented as wild people, largely by means 
of the apparently useless digression 
about the ‘‘Amazonian axe,”’ for victory 
over Amazons (or Centaurs or Giants) 
symbolized the conquest of wildness 
by civilization.’ The enemy are de- 
scribed as victrices catervae, a mob 
whose past successes add to Drusus’ 
luster and whose disorderliness is a foil 
to the youth’s civilized consilia. In the 
description of his education, 

sensere, quid mens rite, quid indoles 
nutrita faustis sub penetralibus 

posset, quid Augusti paternus 

in pueros animus Nerones, 

Horace refers Drusus’ attainment of 
glory, his flashing moment of Being 
shown in the animal-images, to a back- 
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ground of proper Becoming.” His direct 
inheritance, the patrius vigor of the 
eagle, was modified by the spiritual 
guidance of Augustus (and Jove). This 
supervised upbringing under good re- 
ligious auspices sets Drusus apart not 
only from Rome’s barbaric enemies 
but also from the limited, brutish 
strength of eagle and lion. Here is 
where Horace breaks with Pindar. Both 
agree that inherited excellence is a 
condition of victory. This is the potmos 
sungené*s of athlete or warrior, the 
revelation of phua in the test of action. 
But Horace’s repeated animal-image 
stresses the physical inheritance of the 
victor as distinct from the spiritual 
concomitants of heredity sensed by 
Pindar: 


Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis; 
est in iuvencis, est in equis patrum 
virtus, neque imbellem feroces 

progenerant aquilae columbam. 


The difference between the two poets 
is one of emphasis. Pindar tends to 
see divine guidance as automatically 
attending upon aristocratic phua; he 
warns that study and effort will not 
suffice by themselves.!”® Horace, on 
the other hand, seems dubious about 
phuia alone.!!1 His animal-youths are 
predatory, and native vigor needs 
sanction and restraint: 


doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
rectique cultus pectora roborant; 
utcumque defecere mores, 
indecorant bene nata culpae. 


The tension already felt between Being 
and Becoming, between the physical 
inheritance of the pueri Nerones and 
the ‘‘fatherly spirit’’ of their stepfa- 
ther, Augustus, seems to break out 
openly in the climactic sed. The natu- 
ral growth of inborn virtue depends 
upon proper upbringing, without which 
aristocratic grace and good birth will 
succumb to shame. Part I ends on this 
note of warning against phua _ unre- 
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THE EAGLE AND THE TREE (HORACE, ODES 4. 4) 


deemed. This is not to say that Horace 
despaired of Drusus. As we saw, that 
animal-youth was saved by consilia 
and good training. But the moment of 
success seemed to Horace more than 
a confirmation of standards met: it 
also suggested matter for concern. The 
problem is made concrete in the meta- 
phor of the predatory animals. The eat- 
ing of a she-goat, even the rape of Gany- 
mede point to the dark side of success. 
If Horace praises Drusus for what he 
is, he also warns against what he 
might have become but for Augustus 
and the gods. 

The action of Part II is removed 
into the past. Horace portrays the vic- 
tory of Drusus’ ancestor, Claudius 
Nero, in 207 B.c., but in so doing he 
goes back even further, to Aeneas and 
the beginnings of Rome. Knowing the 
Augustan tendency to idealize the past, 
one might expect this plunge into his- 
tory and myth to become a Livian es- 
cape from present exigencies into a 
better and happier world, but in fact 
Horace uses history and myth to re- 
state his more immediate concerns. 
His feeling for the meaningfulness of 
the past is Pindaric; it also owes much 
to Virgil’s epic, published two years 
before. 

At first, he represents the victory 
at the River Metaurus as one truly 
sanctified and bright. Claudius Nero 
had plucked victory gloriously out of 
defeat. Hannibal was a forest fire, a 
stormwind of destructive speed; his 
defeat (through Hasdrubal) brought 
light out of darkness. Moreover, the 
aftermath of victory was good: 


Post hoc secundis usque laboribus 
Romana pubes crevit, et impio 
vastata Poenarum tumultu 
fana deos habuere rectos, .. . 


The youth of Rome could now continue 
its interrupted growth ‘‘in successful 
rather like the young eaglet. 


toil,”’ 


Crevit introduces the ‘‘rising’’ theme 
which is to characterize Rome in the 
second part of this ode, as throughout 
the Aeneid. And the restoration of 
the gods’ shrines and statues sancti- 
fies the victory, in contrast to the im- 
piety of the Carthaginians; it also sug- 
gests the Augustan restoration after 
the ‘‘impious’’ turmoil of the civil 
wars. 

The happy perspective soon changes. 
From this point on, the victory is seen 
through the eyes of defeated Hannibal. 
Although perfidus, he is honest with 
himself: his men were (like) deer fool- 
ishly attacking rapacious wolves. Re- 
placing the eagle with the more 
Roman wolf, the metaphor once more 
represents the Roman as a predatory 
animal, recalling the doubts of Part I. 
As the she-goat drew our sympathy, 
so does the deer, which retains the 
speed of fire and storm without their 
destructive power. One might compare 
the manner in which the poet’s sym- 
pathy shifts to Cleopatra in Odes 1. 37: 
the fatale monstrum is metamorphosed 
in defeat into a dove pursued by a 
hawk, or a hare by the hunter.!, 

And yet, from the Roman viewpoint, 
defeat had turned to victory, and the 
rising theme is heard again. It is the 
high point of the ode. 

Gens, quae cremato fortis ab Llio 

iactata Tuscis aequoribus sacra 


natosque maturosque patres 
pertulit Ausonias ad urbis, 


duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 

nigrae feraci frondis in Algido, 

per damna, per caedis, ab ipso 

ducit opes animumque ferro. 
For the perfect, unshadowed triumph, 
Horace turns to myth. It is a victory 
of endurance, not force; against ad- 
versity, not men. The victor is no man 
but a gens. The reference is to the 
gens Julia, and the tale is from Aeneid 
1-6: how Aeneas rescued young Iulus, 
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old Anchises and the Penates of Troy 
through fire and over water. As any 
reader of the Aeneid knows, the line 
that began in Venus ends in Augustus 
Caesar; the pietas and consilia of Ae- 
neas therefore prefigure the Augustan 
virtues which nurtured the success of 
Drusus. But also, unlike the gens 
Claudia and its historic hero, the gens 
Iulia and its legendary protagonist may 
stand for the Roman nation itself, and 
this shift from individual to race is 
emphasized by a distinct change of 
metaphor. Whereas the individual vic- 
tor was likened, with some misgivings, 
to a predatory animal, the growth of 
Rome is like that of a tree, a continu- 
ing process of emergence through vi- 
cissitude, in joyful harmony with the 
laws of nature.!* The maturing (but 
not the maturity) of the eagle, the ed- 
ucation of Drusus and the successful 
growth of the Romana pubes, are here 
united in the single image of the 
Roman tree. The rising theme swells 
out most joyfully. 

From the viewpoint of Hannibal, 
however, the immediate Roman vic- 
tory assumes attributes of loss, terror 
and despair: 


Non hydra secto corpore firmior 
vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem, 
monstrumve submisere Colchi 
maius Echioniaeve Thebae. 


Beautiful and admirable in the Roman 
tree, emergence through vicissitude 
turns to something unnatural, even 
nightmarish, when applied to the ani- 
mal of victorious Being. As in his ear- 
lier warning, indecorant bene nata cul- 
pae, Horace seems here to contem- 
plate a perversion of natural-born suc- 
cess which could end in failure: the 
hydra that ‘“‘rose against Hercules 
grieving in defeat’? was _ ultimately 
overcome, as were the terrible sown- 
men of Colchos and Thebes. Submer- 
sion, Hannibal continues, bathes it (the 
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Roman) in beauty, and it turns defeat 
into victory; but what is one to think 
of a nation that will ‘‘wage wars to 
make stories for their wives’’?!4+ One 
is reminded of the mature eagle-youth, 
whom ‘love of the feast and the 
fight’? drove against ‘serpents wres- 
tling back’’; now, wrestling (luctere) 
fails, and Nero’s victory is Hannibal’s 
defeat: 


Carthagini iam non ego nuntios 
mittam superbos: occidit, occidit 
spes omnis et fortuna nostri 
nominis Hasdrubale interempto. 


Part I ended on a note of warning; 
Part II ends on a note of failure. The 
‘falling’ theme of hope lost and 
men dead — occidit, occidit — con- 
trasts with the rising theme of Rome’s 
successful growth. Like Xerxes in 
Aeschylus’ Persians, Hannibal, the fig- 
ure of fallen greatness, signifies the 
penalty for unsanctioned warfare, and 
more, the frustration of human hopes. 
There but for the grace of God... ! 

The last stanza of the poem returns 
to the opening theme of Drusus’ (and 
Tiberius’) military success through in- 
born excellence, proper training and 
divine guidance. But appropriate 
though it is to an epinikion, this theme 
is not all. Horace’s originality and art 
need no further comment here. But to 
judge how he felt about Drusus’ vic- 
tory in particular and military success 
in general, we must review the whole 
poem, reflecting upon the imagery of 
animal and tree and the dramatic al- 
ternation of praise and warning, gain 
and loss. 

Horace regarded Drusus both as a 
figure of youth and as an aristocrat. 
In the summer of 15 B.c., when the 
ode was written, Drusus was twenty- 
three, Augustus forty-seven, and Hor- 
ace forty-nine. In a book of poems al- 
most all concerned with age and youth 
and the passing of the seasons, we 
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should not be surprised to find Horace 
placing full confidence in the man 
roughly his equal in age and experi- 
ence. Since his raw and bloody twen- 
ties Octavian had listened to the Muses 
and proved himself a man of counsel. 
But Drusus, good birth notwithstand- 
ing, looked dangerous because young: 
the scion of best families, idol of the 
republicans and champion of Rome on 
the frontiers might still turn out a lily 
that festered. He, then, not Augustus, 
required Pindaric consilia now.!° At 
the same time, he possessed aristo- 
cratic and heroic qualities, valor and 
forthrightness, which the world knew 
Augustus lacked. Although the stepfa- 
ther was bringing up ‘‘the Nero boys”’ 
as his own, he was (to add to the meta- 
phor) like a jackdaw rearing young 
eagles, and the gap between stepfa- 
ther and father, paternus animus and 
patrius vigor, seemed all too apparent. 
Yet taken together these virtues were 
complementary. Horace had come to 
value aristocracy highly: recipients of 
his last group of odes included Fabius 
Maximus, lIullus Antonius, Marcius 
Censorinus and Manlius Torquatus. He 
must therefore have appreciated Au- 
gustus’ late efforts to attach these 
young sprigs of old families to him- 
self, as though effecting a reconcilia- 
tion of republican excellence and im- 
perial moderation and order.!* An ear- 
lier ode, 1.12, celebrates the union of 
Octavia’s son, the ill-fated younger 
Marcellus, and Augustus’ daughter, 
Julia: 


Crescit occulto velut arbor aevo 

fama Marcelli; micat inter omnis 

Iulium sidus velut inter ignis 
luna minores.17 


The imagery is strangely yet appro- 
priately blended: the family tree of 
long-term, natural growth in the fields 
of time will be wed to the star of a 
family blazing forth with sudden, yet 
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divinely founded brilliance which out- 
shines all others. In 4. 4 too the union 
of Augustus and an old Claudian fam- 
ily brings mutual benefit. Horace was 
not, we must insist, a politician, but 
he was sometimes an idealist, and the 
Marcellus-Julia and Augustus-Nerones 
combinations offered a happy meeting 
of valuable traits. The Agrippa-Julia 
marriage, by contrast, and Augustus’ 
adoption of their sons, go unmentioned 
in the Odes. 

And yet 4.4 is less a celebration of 
victorious Julio-Claudian union than a 
meditation on victory itself. In this, its 
reflective nature, and not in the copy- 
ing of some ‘recipe’ of thanksgiving 
or adulation, it is most truly Pindaric. 
Writing epinikia for athletic victories, 
Pindar saw in them flashes of god- 
given triumph and happiness which 
could not be lost or forgotten or their 
brilliance dimmed. Yet even he, op- 
pressed by recent and tragic events 
in Thebes and her sister-state, Aegina, 
could see in the joy attendant upon 
victory a warning against insolence, in 
mythical tales of heroic success the 
dark workings of vicissitude, and even 
in the athletic contest itself the sor- 
row and despair of the losers. Nor are 
these passages of doubt and concern 
unique in Pythian 8: their spirit may 
be sensed, wholly or in part, in all 
but the early epinikia.1* Pindar wrote 
songs of good cheer, but he celebrated 
the moments when the god-given radi- 
ance touched the otherwise cheerless 
world of mortal men. Even, then, if 
he copied Pindar slavishly, Horace 
was not bound in his epinikion to ex- 
press undiluted happiness in a tone of 
praise and thanksgiving. Moreover, 
the Roman victory was no chariot-race 
or wrestling-match. War is no sport; 
even fought with odds against uncivil- 
ized barbarians, it still implies more 
loss than gain. Virgil had taught his 
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attentive friends that in the currents 
of history any victory is also a defeat: 
one people’s rise is another’s fall, and 
for the thinking man happiness does 
not follow that kind of success. The 
triumphs, therefore, of Drusus over 
the Raetians and Claudius Nero over 
the Carthaginians had their reverse, 
dark side. In the present ode, only the 
mythical triumph of Aeneas-and-Rome 
over the flames and waves of vicissi- 
tude shines with the pure radiance 
which the poet sought, and even this 
triumph, for the reader of the late Vir- 
gil’s epic, was by no means absolute. 


University of North Carolina 


|The ode is damned by L. Wilkinson, Horace 
and His Lyric Poetry (Cambridge, 1946) pp. 85-86, 
108-109; E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford, 1957), calls 
it a poem of great beauty but sees ‘‘a few signs 
of a tour de force’’ (p. 427). Many commentators 
object to the apparently unnecessary digression in 
lines 18-22, on the Amazonian axe, which is, how- 
ever, defended by E. Wickham, Quinti Horati 
Flacci Opera Omnia, vol. 1 (Oxford, 1877) p. 276. 

2 Suet. vita Horat.: scripta quidem eius usque 
adeo probavit mansuraque perpetua opinatus est, 
ut non modo seculare carmen componendum in- 
iunxerit sed et Vindelicam victoriam Tiberii Drusi- 
que, privignorum suorum, eumque coegerit prop- 
ter hoc tribus carminum libris ex longo intervallo 
quartum addere. But one may doubt that the 
poet who refused the job of secretary to the Em- 
peror was “‘coerced’’ to write poems; he could 
always fall back on recusationes (cf. Sat. 2. 11; 
Odes 1.6; 2.12; 4.2; Epist. 2.1). 

’ Fraenkel, Horace, p. 428, n.1, follows J. 
Vahien, Opuscula Academica (Leipzig, 1907-8) vol. 
2, pp. 517 ff. and R. Helm, ‘“‘Reden in den Oden 
des Horaz,"’ Phil. 90 (1935) 357, in adding the last 
stanza to Hannibal's speech, Vahlen and Helm on 
doubtful contextual grounds, Fraenkel because 
line 72 seems an unsuitable ending for the speech. 
Wickham (above, note 1) p. 280 and A. Kiessling- 
R. Heinze, Q. Horatius Flaccus, 8th ed., vol. 1 
(Berlin, 1955) p. 412, argue more convincingly 
that the quiet, Romanized ending is the poet's 
own summing up. 

4 In Isthmian 7. 42 ff., the “‘great eagle, ruler of 
birds’’ is a portent of “unbreakable nature’’; cf. 
also P. 2. 50-51; 5.111; and (applied to Pindar 
himself) O. 2. 86 ff.; N. 3. 80-82; 5. 21. 

5 In Odes 1.12, which professes to follow this 
triadic arrangement, Augustus is the vice-regent 
of Jove on earth; yet he possesses mixed at- 
tributes of god, hero and nian. 

6 Cf. the mysterious workings of Eleithuia and 
Ho-ra in N.7 and N.8, and the development of 
Pelops, Evadne and Cyrene in O. 2, O.6 and P.9 
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7 P. Shorey, Horace, Odes and Epodes (Boston, 
1898) p. 409, takes matris ab ubere with the goat, 
“to avoid tautology,’’ but C. H. Moore, Horace 
(New York, 1902) p. 345, Wickham (above, note 1) 
p. 275 and Kiessling-Heinze (above, note 3) p. 405, 
argue for its more obvious suitability to the lion 

8 Of the commentators who deign to discuss the 
axe-passage, Wickham (above, note 1) p. 276 says 
that it enhances Drusus’ victory “‘by suggesting 
an immemorial and legendary antiquity for his 
enemies’’; KiesSsling-Heinze (above, note 3) p 
406, are uncertain what it means, except that 
Horace is declining aetiological pedantry; Fraen- 
kel, Horace. pp. 428-30, puts it down to the chorro- 
graphia tradition and desire to imitate Pindar 
No one has seen the digression as describing the 
present nature of the enemy. Compare Odes 4. 14 
7-15, where the Raetians are described as mon- 
strous and inhuman 

% Suet. Tib. 1. 1 points out that the Sabine word 
Nero, means “brave and strong’’; so Horace may 
be punning. Compare Pindar, O. 11. 19-20; 13. 13; 
P. 8. 44-45; I. 3.13 

10Cf. O. 2. 86-88; 9. 100-104; N. 3. 40-42. Of 
course, Pindar too wants good training; his ideal 
is an Achilles brought up by a Chiron (N.3 
43 ff.). But training comes second for him 

11 So Wilkinson (above, note 1) p. 109: ‘The 
championship of the claims of doctrina as being 
necessary for the development of vis insita is 
Horatian, being in fact a departure from Pindar's 
haughty standpoint; it corresponds to the em- 
phasis on ars as the necessary adjunct to inge- 
nium that we find in the Epistle to the Pisos."’ 

12 According to S. Commager, ‘Horace, Car- 
mina 1, 37," Phoenix 12 (1958) 47-48, these images 
‘“‘mark the point where poetic intentions cross’’ in 
the ode; Cleopatra becomes respected by Horace 
and more formidable, after her defeat (p. 52) 

18 The image was foreshadowed by vim insitam 
and roborant (33-34) and ceu flamma per taedas 
(43). Pindar too borrows images from nature to 
describe the corporate growth of a family or race 
in N.6.8ff. (fields fallow and fertile), 11. 37 ff 
(fields and trees giving fruit in alternation) and 
I. 4.19 (the earth blooming anew with roses) 

14 The possibility of an ambiguous reference to 
the losers’ wives (widows) gives a still darker 
meaning to proelia coniugibus loquenda. 

15 Augustus had his share of consilia in the 
supremely Pindaric ode 3. 4. 

16 For Augustus’ association of the nobiles in 
his rule, see R. Syme, The Roman Revolution 
(Oxford, 1939) pp. 372, 378-79, 421. 

17 With a woman's intuition, my wife pointed 
out the propriety of the moon-image to a bride, 
the tree-image to the bridegroom. The ode may 
celebrate the betrothal of Julia and Marcellus in 
27 or, less likely, their marriage in 25. The image, 
arbor aevo, started probably as ‘“‘a tree in a 
hidden field’’ (compare Sappho and Catullus), but 
arbor arvo wouldn't do for sound. Compare 
again, for tree and star and family, N. 11. 37 ff 
and I. 4. 19 ff. Iulium sidus also has connotations 
of Caesar's comet and divinity. 

18 For guidance through the metaphorical world 
of P.8 and Pindar's odes in general, I am great- 
ly indebted to J. H. Finley, Pindar and Aeschylus 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1955). 
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Vaticanus Rossianus 884 con- 
tains a copy of the De Rerum Na- 
tura of Lucretius (ff. 1°-133%) which 
has thus far received relatively little 
attention from modern students.! This 
manuscript is listed by Leonard and 
Smith in their 1942 edition of Lucretius 
as having been seen by them, and is 
designated by the letter Y.2 No other 
information, however, is provided by 
them either as to the origin of the 
manuscript or as to any of its other 
characteristics. The codex also con- 
tains (ff. 134°-153%) a copy of the Eu- 
nuchus of Terence executed by the 
same hand which copied the Lucretius 
text. 

This manuscript is included in a sec- 
tion of the Vatican Manuscript Library 
not yet covered by the printed cata- 
logues.* The hand-written catalogue of 
the Rossianus collection indicates with- 
out reservation that this entire codex 
was copied by Niccolo Machiavelli in 
1497. In the manuscript itself on f. 133 
at the end of the Lucretius text ap- 
pears a one-line subscription which has 
been almost, but not completely, 
blotted out. Despite the fact that the 
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blotting was obviously quite deliberate, 
it is still possible to make out the 
words Nicolaus Machavellus  scripsit 
foeliciter. A longer subscription origi- 
nally occurred at the end of the Ter- 
ence text on f. 153%. This subscription, 
like the earlier one, was deliberately 
obliterated by someone, with the 
obliteration in this case being so com- 
plete that not a single word of the text 
can be read. There is a notation in 
Italian on the flyleaf, apparently in the 
hand of Machiavelli, in which it is in- 
dicated that the codex was copied by 
‘“‘Nicholo Machiavegli’”’ in Florence in 
1497. 

In an effort to check the validity 
of the signatures occurring in the co- 
dex I have secured through the good 
offices of Dr. G. B. Pineider photo- 
graphic reproductions of fifteen docu- 
ments from various libraries in Flor- 
ence containing authenticated signa- 
tures of Machiavelli dating from 1500 
to 1506. These signatures differ from 
one another considerably, appearing in 
various combinations of three different 
spellings of the first name (Nicolaus, 
Nicholo and Niccolo) and a like num- 
ber of different forms of the last name 
(Machavellus, MachiavéHus and Mach- 
iavegli). This, as well as variation in 
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the formation of individual letters, 
makes positive identification some- 
what difficult. Even so, as a result of 
having compared the authenticated 
signatures carefully with the two legi- 
ble occurrences of the name in the 
manuscript, I feel reasonably certain 
that the document actually was exe- 
cuted by Machiavelli. The reasons for 
the complete obliteration of the one 
subscription and attempted obliteration 
of the other are unknown. A possible 
explanation might be that some later 
owner of the manuscript wished to con- 
ceal the fact that it had been copied 
by such a controversial figure. The in- 
clusion by Machiavelli of a copy of a 
play by Terence in his manuscript is 
not particularly surprising, since it is 
well known that he was much inter- 
ested in comedy and in the course of 
his busy career produced a translation 
of the Andria of Terence, as well as 
several original comedies of his own. 
His interest in Lucretius, however, is 
somewhat less well known. The date 
recorded in the manuscript, 1497, 
agrees well with the other known facts 
about the life and career of Machia- 
velli. He would have been twenty-eight 
years old at the time, and still would 
have been much less busily occupied 
with political affairs than was to be 
the case some years later. 

The text of the Eunuchus copied by 
Machiavelli, like that of all but one 
of the other Terence manuscripts, fol- 
lows the Calliopian recension, as is 
easily determined by the fact that its 
last words are Calliopus [sic] recensui. 
It is known that the renowned human- 
ist, Angelo Politian, who was very ac- 
tive in the intellectual life of Florence 
before his death in 1494, had collated 
portions of the fifth-century manu- 
script of Terence, codex Bembinus 
(Vat. Lat. 3226), in Venice in 1491.4 
Since this manuscript—the codex 


A of modern critical editions —is the 
oldest and the best of the Terence man- 
uscripts and the only one which is in- 
dependent of the Calliopian recension, 
it might be expected that some infor- 
mation about its readings would have 
been implanted by Politian in the in- 
tellectual circles of Florence and so 
would have reached the ear of a per- 
son as interested in New Comedy as 
was Machiavelli. Such, however, was 
apparently not the case. There are, to 
be sure, several instances in which 
Machiavelli has the reading of A 
against all the early Calliopian manu- 
scripts cited in the standard critical 
editions. In all of these cases, however, 
the same A-readings can be found in 
numerous other late manuscripts.5 
Hence, their presence in the codex un- 
der discussion cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be regarded as evi- 
dence that Machiavelli’s text of Ter- 
ence had in any way been influenced 
by Politian’s familiarity with A. 

As would be expected, Machiavelli’s 
copy of Lucretius belongs to the Ital- 
ian family of manuscripts —that is, to 
the group of documents copied either 
directly or indirectly from the now lost 
Murbach manuscript discovered by 
Poggio in 1418. In a great number of 
instances Machiavelli agrees in error 
with manuscripts of the Italian family 
against O, Q and the early fragments. 
A somewhat more surprising feature 
is that Machiavelli frequently adopts 
into his text the emendations com- 
monly ascribed to Michael Marullo, a 
scholar and poet who lived in Florence 
in the late fifteenth century and who, 
to the present time, enjoys the repu- 
tation of having been one of the most 
skillful of the Renaissance scholars in 
emending the text of Lucretius. In fact, 
well over 130, or approximately three 
fourths of the emendations ascribed to 
Marullo are accepted into the text of 
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Machiavelli, being evenly distributed 
among all six books. These emenda- 
tions vary in importance from a 
change in a single syllable to a shift 
in position of groups of fifteen or more 
lines. To mention just a few of the 
many examples which could be cited, 
in Book 1 Machiavelli agrees with Mar- 
ullo in shifting line 155 to a position 
following line 158. In Book 3 the posi- 
tions of lines 392 and 393 are inter- 
changed by both. In Book 5 Machia- 
velli, like Marullo, transfers line 30 to 
a position after 31. By far the most 
drastic of the revisions suggested by 
Marullo is to be found near the begin- 
ning of Book 4 where lines 26-53 are re- 
arranged in the following order: 45-48, 
26-43, 51-53, 44, with 49-50 omitted. This 
same order is followed in every detail 
by Machiavelli. It is hardly necessary 
to cite additional examples to prove 
that Machiavelli had access to the 
great bulk of the emendations of Mar- 
ullo in 1497. 

An interesting question, however, is 
raised by the fact that some 25 per 
cent of the emendations proposed by 
Marullo are not included in Machia- 
velli’s codex. In Book 5, for instance, 
Marullo shifts lines 594-95 to a position 
before 590, but Machiavelli keeps 
these lines in the position occupied by 
them in the manuscripts. Whether the 
absence of this and other emendations 
is to be attributed to Machiavelli’s con- 
viction that the manuscript reading 
was better or to the fact that he had 
not yet seen the revision proposed, it 
is impossible to say. The answer to 
the question is rendered particularly 
difficult by uncertainty as to the date 
at which Marullo began his work on 
the text of Lucretius. In his thorough 
study of the problem Munro® argues 
that Marullo’s interest in Lucretius 
must have developed some time after 
the year 1490, since the first edition of 


his poems, which appeared at about 
that time, contains an eipgram in 
which he states that the only good 
Latin poets are Tibullus, Vergil, Ter- 
ence, Horace and Catullus. The edi- 
tions of Marullo’s poems published in 
Rome in 1490 and 1493 were not avail- 
able to Munro. However, in a 1497 vol- 
ume of poems he found many indica- 
tions that Marullo was deeply inter- 
ested in Lucretius at that time, but no 
positive evidence for an interest going 
back to an earlier date. The poem 
which Munro cites as proof that Mar- 
ullo was not interested in Lucretius in 
1490 by reason of the fact that he lists 
Tibullus, Vergil, Terence, Horace and 
Catullus as the only good Latin poets, 
is included as Epigram 1.16 in the 
1951 critical edition of the poems of 
Marullo by Alessandro Perosa.?7 At 
first sight Perosa’s text of the poem 
appears to invalidate the conclusions 
reached by Munro, since it adds the 
name of Lucretius to the list of the 
other five approved poets. An exam- 
ination of the apparatus criticus re- 
veals, however, that, of the three 
sources used for this portion of the 
text, two—the first edition consulted 
by Munro and codex Riccardianus 
971— omit the two lines which refer 
to Lucretius. Only one of the three 
sources—a _ 1497 printed edition — 
contains the two lines in question.’ It 
would appear that these two lines were 
added to the text by Marullo in or 
shortly before 1497. Hence, this evi- 
dence, far from contradicting Munro’s 
arguments, seems to point to pretty 
much the same conclusion: that Mar- 
ullo had definitely become interested 
in Lucretius by 1497, but that little can 
be said with certainty about his inter- 
ests prior to that date. In this connec- 
tion the Machiavelli manuscript seems 
to be able to shed at least a little light. 
It is, of course, impossible to deter- 
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mine just how much time would have 
been needed by Marullo to complete 
his task of emending the text of Lu- 
cretius. But since his emendations ex- 
tend throughout the entire text of the 

De Rerum Natura and had to be based 
on a very careful study of the content 
of the entire work, it seems reasonable 
to assume that he must have been en- 
gaged in the task for several years. 
Since, as has already been seen, Ma- 
chiavelli included approximately three 
fourths of these emendations in his 
Manuscript copied in 1497, it may be 
concluded that a good share, if not all, 
of these emendations were in circula- 
tion in Florence at that time. This in 
turn would presuppose that Marullo 
had begun his work on the text of Lu- 
cretius not in 1497, but several years 
prior to that date. While some of the 
emendations not included by Machia- 
velli may not yet have been in exist- 
ence in 1497, there.is good reason for 
believing that many even of these were 
already in circulation and known to 
Machiavelli, but were rejected by him 
simply because he believed the man- 
uscript reading to be superior. 

There are some few instances in 
which Machiavelli adopts emendations 
of still other Renaissance scholars, as, 
for instance, in 6.488 where he with 
Pontanus adds per before spatium and 
in 6.490 where he again agrees with 
Pontanus in changing magnis to mag- 
nos. After all such instances have been 
accounted for, however, there still re- 
mains a certain number of readings 
unique to this particular manuscript. 
While many of these are obviously 
mere scribal errors, some of them 
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emendations undertaken by Machia- 
velli himself. It may be said to his 
credit that in a few of these cases he 
succeeded in anticipating conjectures 
made by modern scholars. To cite only 
one example, in 6.755 he anticipated 
Diels in changing loci to locis. 

All such readings when taken to- 
gether, however, would hardly be suf- 
ficiently significant to make this an 
important manuscript for purposes of 
textual criticism. Its chief importance 
can be said to lie rather in the in- 
creased stimulus it provides for stu- 
dents of the Renaissance to seek for 
additional traces of the influence of 
Lucretius in the literary works of 
Machiavelli. 
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1 This manuscript is not treated in M. Paolucci, 
“Di aicuni Nuovi Codici Italiani di Lucrezio," 
Aevum 28 (1954) 10-20. 

2 William E. Leonard and Stanley B. Smith, T 
Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex (Madi- 
son, 1942) p. 113, n. 91. 

8 The author wishes to express his gratitude to 
the Directors of the Knights of Columbus Vatican 
Film Library at Saint Louis University for per- 
mission to make use of microfilm copies of this 
manuscript and the other Vatican manuscripts 
used in the preparation of this paper. 


4 Sesto Prete, Il Codice Bembino di Terenzio 
(Citta del Vaticano, 1950) p. 14, n. 2. 
5In line 289, for example, Machiavelli agrees 


with A in reading video where the early Callio- 
pian manuscripts have videorw: Again in 952 the 
second esse in the early Calliopian manuscripts 
is omitted by A and Ross. 884. These same A- 
readings, however, can be found in Vat. Pal. Lat. 
1620—a 12th-century manuscript—and many 
other late Calliopian documents. 

6H. A. J. Munro, T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum 
Natura Libri Sex, 3rd ed. (Cambridge, 1873) 
pp. 7-8. 

7 Alessandro Perosa, Michaelis Marulli Carmina 
(Zurich, 1951) pp. 8-9. 
(above, note 6) p. 8. 
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“— SPEAK a fitting word,’’ sings the 

chorus of Furies in the Eumenides: 
‘pride is in truth the child of impiety; 
but from health of mind comes blessed- 


ness. . . . Once for all I say to you: 
reverence the altar of right and spurn 
it not. . . with godless foot, for punish- 


ment will come upon you. The ap- 
pointed end abides.’’! And as if in- 
scribed upon the altar itself is the Fu- 
ries’ oracular utterance: ‘Praise nei- 
ther the ungoverned nor the tyrannical 
life. In everything god has bestowed 
power upon the middle way.’’? 

Here at a critical point in the Ores- 
teia, when they are contending with 
Athena not only over the fate of the 
matricide Orestes but over the va- 
lidity of the fundamental issue of sin 
and retribution, the Furies set down 
the basic principles on which their pow- 
er rests. A little later Athena, who 
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speaks the mind of her father Zeus,* 
proclaims in the same fashion the law 
of the new dispensation by which a 
regenerated society, freed from the 
hopeless cycle of sin following upon 
sin, will henceforth live. ‘‘In the future 
reverence and fear, her kinsman, will 
restrain the citizens by day and night 
from doing wrong. I counsel citizens 
to uphold neither the ungoverned nor 
the despotic, to be reverent, and not 
to cast out fear utterly from the city. 
. Respecting such reverence, they 
would have a bulwark of salvation for 
land and city.’’4 
The altars of right which these di- 
vine antagonists have described — the 
necessity of reverence and fear of 
punishment and of a mean between the 
anarchic and the tyrannical—are so 
similar that they seem to have been 
fashioned from the same cosmic de- 
sign. And yet in the face of Aeschylus’ 
portrayal of the Furies as dark powers 
abhorrent to gods and mortals, driving 
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men to madness, and dispensing a piti- 
less justice to curse-haunted palaces,® 
their enlightened avowal seems incon- 
ceivable unless they have at last been 
brought somehow into harmony with 
Zeus. 

The Furies, surely, have been operat- 
ing in a feudal world where spilled 
blood calls for retaliation in blood: 
‘for ruin summons a Fury, bringing 
from those who died before another 
madness upon madness.’’® It is they 
who uphold a scale of vengeance that 
moves up and down perpetuating an 
everlasting unbalance, a regulatory de- 
vice that ensures the continuity of 
crime rather than the stability of 
peace, an altar of right on which men 
sacrifice to Justice and win the boon 
of blood. It is they who maintain this 
eternal round of sin and punishment 
from which there seems no escape. 


‘‘What release will there be for blood 
spilled on the ground?”’ asks the chorus 


in the Libation- Bearers; ‘‘sunless 
gloom covers the house.’’? ‘‘All cure is 
vain,’’ the chorus cries in the Aga- 
memnon.*® Small wonder, then, that 
modern critics take the similarity of the 
Furies’ declaration in the Eumenides 
to that of Athena to mean that Aeschy- 
lus has brought these spirits of a feudal 
monarchy round to a position approxi- 
mating the justice of Athenian democ- 
racy. They have had to face the task 
of explaining Apollo’s assurance to the 
chorus in the Eumenides that the cycle 
of crime and retribution would be bro- 
ken, that ‘“‘the fetters would be loos- 
ened; there is a cure and many a 
means of release.’’? 

To Thomson there is an obvious 
means of release in historical fact: 
Aeschylus, living as he did in the sun- 
light of a relatively just, humane and 
stable democracy —a city-state that 
had swept away the dark and vengeful 
monarchy of the feudal past — could 
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appeal to historical expediency.!” The 
very passing of time, which ‘as it 
grows old teaches all things,’’!! loosens 
the fetters. For some scholars, observ- 
ing the apparent change in. the nature 
of the gods and heroes who embody 
the new order — of the tyrannical into 
the just Zeus, of the self-willed Pro- 
metheus into a moderate, mellowed 
divinity, of the hateful Erinyes into 
the revered Eumenides — the transfor- 
mation is itself a major cause of the 
break in the cycle.!" And the change 
is usually ascribed to the familiar dic- 
tum: ‘‘to those that suffer justice allots 
wisdom.’’!% Again, the very nature of 
the new regime—the healing role of 
persuasion, personal purity, reason and 
moderation —has been regarded as a 
causal factor in effecting the change. !4 
And, finally, the difference between 
Athena’s world of reason and the self- 
contained realm of Night with its rigid 
nexus of sin and nemesis seems so 
great that Solmsen has suggested that 
there could be no escape ‘‘unless an 
Archimedic point outside this cruel 
but airtight scheme of thought could be 
found from which it was possible to 
destroy its foundation.’’!5 

But to seek for a solution that does 
not grow from within is to do violence 
to the feeling of inevitability that per- 
vades Aeschylean drama. It is, in ef- 
fect, to introduce a kind of spiritual 
deus ex machina. If Aeschylus re- 
places one altar of right, one group of 
thesmia, with another, it is surely in 
accord with his manner to look for the 
reasons for the change within the 
basic theological and mythological pat- 
terns of causation that are operative 
throughout. 

In Aeschylean myth the major pow- 
ers at work in the feudal realm of 
retribution — Zeus, the Furies and the 
Fates, Persuasion, Dike, Nemesis — 
are at work also to uphold Athena’s 
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altar of right. In the genealogical 
idiom of mythology, the powers of 
darkness are the progeny of Night. The 
Furies and the Moirai are sisters of 
the same mother;!® they follow hard 
upon ‘‘dark Ate,’’ the madness that 
springs from pride,!7 and Ate herself 
is the mother of wretched Per- 
suasion.!* When the Furies and the 
Moirai, “helmsmen of Necessity,’’!” 
visit retribution upon sinners, they do 
so in the name of Dike. The powers 
that move in the gloom of Night are 
wrapped in her own sable pall. They 
could hardly appear otherwise in a 
world where guilt is inherited, and 
madness sets in motion the cycle of 
sin and punishment. 

But they are not for all that indel- 
ibly dyed with the blackness of evil. 
In another setting, Persuasion, the 
temptress of Paris and (by dramatic 
irony) of Agamemnon, will lend the 
spell of her charm to Athena’s wise 
counsel.?° Dike will no longer embody 
the punitive justice of vengeance but 
the positive justice of impartial law.?! 
The Moirai, who in the environment 
of feudal lawlessness set their seal 
upon the certainty of doom even for 
mighty Zeus in the Prometheus 
Bound,** will at the end of the Oresteia 
be working hand in hand with him as 
powers of righteousness? in dem- 
ocratic Athens. And the Furies them- 
selves will retain their ‘‘honors’’ by in- 
spiring Athenian citizens with a 
healthy fear of wrongdoing. 

The difference between the harsh, 
tyrannical behavior of Zeus in the Pro- 
metheus Bound and his benign justice 
in the Oresteia suggests strongly that 
his very nature has undergone, pre- 
sumably through suffering, a radical 
development. But to suppose a similar 
development in the other powers — in 
the children of Night, or in Dike and 
Persuasion — would be an unwarranted 


extension of assumptions about the 
nature of Zeus. We can hardly sup- 
pose that the Furies and the Moirai 
have come to the light of reason and 
moderation through suffering; the tor- 
ment of Orestes brings him not to wis- 
dom but to purification. If we are to 
look for transformation, we are more 
likely to see it not in changes of char- 
acter but in the variable roles which 
these powers play in the mythological 
framework of Aeschylean drama. 

As Aeschylus represents the forces 
operating in the feudal cycle of crime 
and retribution as the family of Night, 
so he cast the powers at work in the 
daylight of democracy in the role of 
offspring of Zeus. In the Eumenides 
Athena, aided by the soothing charm 
of Persuasion, and Apollo speak for 
their sire in pleading for release from 
the law of retribution in reason, moder- 
ation and personal purity.?° Dike is no 
longer the retribution visited by the 
Furies; she is the daughter of Zeus 
and Themis.?® And the Moirai, who 
are already daughters of Zeus and The- 
mis in Hesiod, become the helmsmen 
of a benevolent Necessity for family 
and state.27 The family of Zeus has 
replaced the family of Night. 

The genealogical pattern is, of 
course, among the earliest and most 
universal symbols for representing the 
relationships of cosmic and of moral 
forces; and Hesiod had long since per- 
fected the delineation of the Greek pan- 
theon in the image of the human 
family. In this pattern ‘‘creation is pro- 
creation’’;*5 cause is to effect as fa- 
ther to son—or as plant to seed. The 
progeny of Night are but the moral 
equivalents of biological causation; 
“evil is itself a family hatching its 
own offspring.’’?* The metaphor recurs 
again and again in the choruses of 
Aeschylus with the authority of a sa- 
cred text. Pride, in the Eumenides, is 
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the child of impiety;*" in the Agamem- 
non “pride, growing old, begets young 
pride’; ‘‘the unrighteous deed breeds 
more (deeds) like to its own kind’’; 
and Ate is a child like its parents, 
Violence and Recklessness.*! ‘‘May old 
murder,’’ runs a prayer in the Liba- 
tion-Bearers, ‘‘no longer bear (chil- 
dren) in the house.’’*- Hardly less fa- 
miliar is the metaphor of seed and 
plant. ‘‘Pride, when it blooms,’’ says 
the ghost of Darius in the Persians, 
‘‘bears the ripe fruit of doom.’’** And 
the chorus asks in the Agamemnon: 
‘‘Who would cast out the seed of the 
curse from the house?’’*4 

Aeschylus puts at the very heart of 
moral causation the principle ‘‘like be- 
gets like.’’ This is valid for both the 
sinful and the righteous — for him who 
spurns with godless foot the altar of 
right and for him who approaches it 
with reverence. ‘‘From health of mind 
comes blessedness,”’ sings the chorus 
of the Eumenides;*° in the Seven 
Against Thebes Eteocles’ observes: 
‘obedience is the mother of prosper- 
ity’’:*6 and Athena in the Eumenides 
utters a wish for the Furies: ‘‘from 
(deeds of) goodness may good purpose 
be.’’37 

This law of moral causation —wheth- 
er evil be born from evil or good 
from good —is embodied, as we have 
seen, in the same major powers. They 
have a double lineage: if they appear 
now wrapped in the color of Night and 
now in the shining robes of Olympian 
reason, it is not because they have un- 
change of nature but be- 
cause persuasion, the threat of punish- 
ment, remorse, justice and the neces- 
sity of moral and political stability op- 
in the world of men whether 
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with the will of Zeus;*" and as for 
Dike, ‘‘the same fundamental concep- 
tion is developed [by Aeschylus] in 
different ways, applied to different 
sets of facts.’’+” 

But if the principle that like begets 
like is a law of causation for both sin 
and righteousness, how is it possible 
to move from the one to the other? 
How, in other words, can good be born 
of evil? As a natural corollary to the 
age-old observation that living things 
produce in their own likeness is the 
equally primitive concept of summer 
as the child of winter, of dawn as the 
offspring of night.!! It is this principle 


.of opposites that Hesiod follows when 


he makes Night the mother of Day,?#? 
and that Aeschylus echoes when he 
speaks of ‘“‘this night that gave birth 
to this day,’’ puts into the mouth of 
Clytemnestra the proverb: ‘‘may the 
dawn spring from her mother night,”’ 
and makes Orestes utter a despair- 
ing cry to his father for ‘‘a light to 
countervail your darkness.’’+* 

Orestes’ cry for light — like Clytem- 
nestra’s—could not yet lift the pall 
of night: it was still the utterance of 
one caught in ‘“‘the borderland of the 
dark,’’4+4 in the cycle of crime and 
retribution. But there were glimmer- 
ings of the dawn that would bring ‘‘re- 
lease blood spilled on _ the 
ground.’’ Schooled in suffering, Orestes 
would come to know many a purifica- 
tion;*® to suffering mankind, justice 
would, by the grace of the gods,*" bring 
wisdom. By the gods’ grace 
would be born of evil: men would know, 
in Jaeger’s phrase, ‘‘the ultimate bless- 
ing of pain.’’47 

Once again Orestes would worship 
at the altar of right, not now in feudal 
Mycenae but in Athena’s bright city. 
The vote for his acquittal had been a 
tie—a dramatic testimony of the dif- 
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of the children of Night and those of 
the family of Zeus. For both embodied 
the causal principle of moral law — 
that action breeds reaction in its own 
image; and the primary forces in each 
were the same — persuasion, fear of the 
consequences of wrongdoing, the funda- 
mental concept of justice and finally 
the Moirai who, as helmsmen of Ne- 
cessity, preserve the middle way not 
by perpetuating the precarious balance 
of the vendetta but by maintaining a 
moral equilibrium in a just and en- 
lightened community.** 

The promise of Apollo that a cure 
would be found is fulfilled in the new 
order. How firmly grounded that or- 
der is in the basic causal law operative 
throughout the drama is brought home 
with special force in the declaration 
of the Furies, who now at the end of 
the Euwmenides speak for the new dis- 
pensation. Decrying further vengeance, 
they chant: ‘‘May (citizens) always 
exchange joys for joys . and hatred 
for hatred. For this is the cure for 
much that afflicts mankind.’’*" 

There are not two altars of right, 
two shrines of reality, but one —as 
Athena’s reaffirmation of the Furies’ 
credo dramatically reveals. The clim- 
actic opposition of Apollo and Athena 
to the Furies in the concluding play of 
the Oresteia, which sets in sharpest 
contrast the curse of retributive justice 
and redemptive reason, Aeschylus re- 
solves not by a ratio ex machina but 
by reestablishing within the precincts 
of his underlying assumptions on 
moral causation the altar of personal 
and social harmony with the justice 
of Zeus.°” 
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Vocabulary of Modern Spoken Greek (Eng- 
lish-Greek and Greek-English), by DoNnaLp 
C. Swanson. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1959. Pp. 408. $5.00. 


DurING THE MippLe AGES, a very marked 
linguistic dichotomy prevailed in the once 
Romanized areas of Western Europe: the 
vernaculars continuing the colloquial form 
of Latin were used for informal com- 
munication whereas a form of Latin that 
was based on classical and early Chris- 
tian models served the needs for formal 
expression. Since the Renaissance this con- 
trast of levels has shrunk considerably. 
In the Greek East, however, a linguistic 
situation analogous to that of the medieval 
West still obtains, for a number of cultural 
reasons, in the present. A clear-cut opposi- 
tion prevails between katharevusa, the for- 
mal language (a continuation of the classi- 
cal, Christian and Byzantine written tra- 
dition), and demotic, the colloquial lan- 


guage (a development of popular usage of 


antiquity). This contrast, which occurs on 
all levels of analysis, is least marked on the 
phonemic level and is most striking in vo- 
cabulary. 

This situation, an essential feature of the 
social structure of modern Greece, is re- 
flected in the development of Greek lexico- 
graphy. Since the 18th century serious at- 
tempts have been made in Greece to regis- 
ter the corpus of the demotic. In most of 
these cases, however, the material of both 
the katharevusa and the demotic has been 
presented within the same alphabetical ar- 
rangement, e.g., in the four large diction- 
aries by Hepites (1908), Encyclopedia Pyr- 
sos (1926), Eleutheroudakis (1927) and De- 
metrakos (1933). The separation of the two 
levels and the complete listing of the de- 
motic material, in accordance with scientific 
methods of present-day lexicography and 
dialectology, have been the two aims of the 
remarkable Historical Lexicon of Spoken 
Greek, organized many years ago by Hatzi- 
dakis and in process of publication (since 
1933) at the Academy of Athens. This, once 
completed, will be The Tool for all aspects 
of etymological work in Modern Greek. The 
bilingual Greek dictionaries have followed 
by and large the patterning of the mono- 
lingual ones. The inclusion of both levels has 
been a common procedure as, for instance, 
in the Greek-German glossary by Mitsotakis 
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(1905). The much more recent French- 
Greek dictionary by Missir (1952), however, 
concentrates upon the demotic. Swanson’s 
Vocabulary belongs to this more recent 
trend. 

The Vocabulary consists of an Introduction 
(pp. 9-64), an English-Greek part (65-260), 
a Greek-English part (261-392) and an Ap- 
pendix (393-408). Its immediate purpose is 
stated in the Preface: “This Vocabulary is 
intended as a practical guide for English 
speakers wishing to acquire a working 
knowledge of standard spoken Modern 
Greek. As such it pretends to be the first in 
the field, for existing English-to-modern- 
Greek dictionaries have been written with 
Greek speakers in mind” (p. 3). This prac- 
tical goal justifies the conciseness of the 
book: there are about 3750 main entries on 
the English-Greek side and about 4550 on 
the Greek-English side, i.e., about a third 
and a fifth, respectively, of what a complete 
dictionary of this type would have to in- 
clude (p. 4). The number of items (deter- 
mined, essentially, by frequency) does not, 
however, tell the full quantitative story; un- 
der the main headings, Professor Swanson 
offers many illustrative phrases and idioms. 
From the practical standpoint, the book can 
certainly be recommended to the traveler or 
to the classical scholar interested in the 
modern language. 

There are, in addition, certain facets of a 
methodological nature which are of interest 
According to the procedural description pre- 
sented in the preface (pp. 3-4), this word- 
list is the result of fieldwork. Vocabularies 
(whenever feasible, of course) are custom- 
arily expansions of previous work. Professor 
Swanson has preferred spoken to written 
sources although the latter are available in 
abundance. His results are based, therefore, 
on actual speech usage, and this is the most 
characteristic and, to the linguist, the most 
welcome aspect of the book. On the other 
hand, since the author has made use of 
many informants certain inconsistencies ap- 
peared (intentionally or not), which are taken 
for granted by the expert but may be startling 
to the neophyte. For instance, the expression 
“don't forget” is rendered on p. 107 (s.v. 
“do”’) by mi-ksexdsis but, on p. 124 (s.v 
“forget’’), by min-gzexrndte. Phonetically, 
then, Professor Swanson accepts two forms 
of the prohibitive particle, mi and min, in 
free variation. It would be interesting to 
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know whether the two items stem from the 
same informant. Syntactically, the same ex- 
ample (with numerous others) shows that 
Professor Swanson does not give preference 
to either of the two address forms of Greek, 
the urban plural or the singular, which is 
typical of rural communities. Inconsistencies 
of this kind are perhaps unavoidable in dic- 
tionaries based exclusively on fieldwork. 
The two vocabularies are preceded by a 
readable and informative Introduction deal- 
ing with the external and internal history, 
the structure and the pronunciation of Mod- 
ern Greek. Professor Swanson’s analysis 
skillfully uses the techniques of modern 
linguistics, a* very welcome feature in a 
book that will be used mostly by the edu- 
cated layman whose general linguistic train- 
ing will profit thereby. A few points in the 
Introduction require brief remarks. Pp. 23- 
24: in his discussion of the ancient sound 
system the author lists the set of aspirates 
but has somehow forgotten to mention their 
subsequent change into fricatives. P. 30: the 
loanword grizos, ‘‘gray’’ does not come from 
Vulgar Latin but from Italian, which, in 


turn, had taken it from Langobardic or, pos- 
sibly, Galloromance. P. 43: Swanson’s phras- 
ing seems to assume that the form éprepe 


is an aorist; this is, at least on morphemic 
grounds, open to doubt. P. 44: the statement 
that the verb kano, ‘‘I make’’ does not dis- 
tinguish formally between imperfect and 
aorist is perhaps too definite; many speak- 
ers distinguish between the two stems kan 
and kam. P. 47: the future formans tha is 
called a conjunction, and conjunctions are 
defined (ibidem) as either connectives or 
subordinating particles; but tha is descrip- 
tively neither. The author has forgotten that 
the context will not permit a historical in- 
terpretation. P. 50, no. 4: the. explanation 
that inverted order in a question is a func- 
tion of the importance of the verb is some- 
what apodictic. 

But these are minor points. Professor 
Swanson's book will undoubtedly be highly 
serviceable to the traveler in Greece, the 
student of Greek and the linguist interested 
in the techniques of fieldwork. 


Henry R. KAHANE 
University of Illinois 


Vermaechtnis der Antike. Gesammelte Es- 
says zur Philosophie und Geschichtsschrei- 
bung, by Kart REINHARDT, edited by Carl 
Becker. G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ru- 
precht, 1960. Pp. i, 418. DM 23. 


Kart REINHARDT, whose death two years ago 
in 1958 was a genuine loss to the scholarship 


Book 


of antiquity in Germany, both in its accu- 
mulation of knowledge and in its sym- 
pathetic presentation to the world, is well 
remembered for his major works. Hew- 
ever, in this presentation of essays, memo- 
rials and autobiographical materials, there 
is an opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with a charming Fachgelehrter of a 
type rapidly vanishing. In any posthumous 
collection of essays the question must be 
raised as to whether their author would 
have considered them as having sufficient 
unity of theme and application to be in- 
cluded together in a single volume. In this 
case, whatever Reinhardt would have 
thought, the decision to do so is vindicated. 
It is the announced intention of the editor, 
Carl Becker, to allow the reader to meet 
Karl Reinhardt’s method and theme, in 
which there is in fact a great deal of unity; 
it comes as a bonus that we are allowed also 
to meet the man. 

The volume is a collection of essays gen- 
erally concerned with the philosophy in 
Greek poetry (‘‘Heraclitea,’’ ‘‘Heraklits Lehre 
vom Feuer,” ‘“‘kopidosn arche-gos,"’ ‘“‘Empe- 
dokles, Orphiker und Physiker,’’ ‘‘Hekataios 
von Abdera und Demokrit") and with some 
aspects of its theology (or psychology: “Per- 
sonifikation und Allegorie”); with the poetic 
theme of Greek philosophy (‘‘Platons Myth- 
en”); with ancient historiography (“Herodots 
Persengeschichten,” “Gyges und sein Ring,"’ 
“Thukydides and Machiavelli’); with mod- 
ern historiography (‘Nietzsche und die 
Geschichte,” “Nietzsches Klage der Ariadne,”’ 
“Die klassische Philologie und das Klas- 
sische’’) and historians (“Ulrich von Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff,” ‘‘Gedenkworte fiir 
Ludwig Curtius,’’ “Gedenkworte fiir Gilbert 
Murray,” ‘‘Walter F. Otto") of Greek poetic 
thought in its widest sense. It concludes with 
Reinhardt’s autobiographical sketch (‘‘Aka- 
demisches aus zwei Epochen’’) and Becker's 
bibliographical postscript. 

Without reciting a description of the in- 
dividual items comprising this book, which 
in many ways is a catalogue of these wide- 
ly divergent Kleine Schriften, and after 
noting and agreeing with Becker's statement 
that Reinhardt’s work is bold, occasionally 
revolutionary, but always clear and graceful 
in thought and language, there are some 
points to be made concerning the work 
Reinhardt brings to his analysis of histori- 
ography the insights gained from years of 
study of poetry and philosophy. This is per- 
haps best illustrated in ‘‘Herodots Persenge- 
schichten” in which he distinguishes be- 
tween the ‘reality’ (‘‘grob gesagt,"’ p. 139) 
of scientific historians and the “motive” of 
poetic history as exemplified in the combina- 
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tion of novellae and anecdote in Herodotus’ 
work. Hence Herodotus can pick up widely 
circulated Near Eastern legendary tales and 
alter them to carry Greek moral values. 
This theme is raised again in “Gyges und 
sein Ring.” There are other results of this 
poetic insight as well. He observes (in “Hera- 
clitea”) that Heraclitus’ pre-Socratic cosmo- 
logical background and interests (to be 
identified with the Stoics’) could combine 
to shape his thinking regarding periodicity, 
which envisions periods ending in a general 
reversion to fire both as a cosmological 
event and as the consummation and purifi- 
cation of philosophical experience. Yet, with 
an ear attuned to the fervent eschatological 
milieu of early Christianity, Clement of 
Alexandria could see in this pagan concept 
corroboration of Christian thought concern- 
ing the Last Judgement (put together for us 
in “Heraklits Lehre vom Feuer’’). Again, 
Reinhardt relies in another way upon this 
chronological stratification of ideas in his 
comparison of Thucydides and Machiavelli: 
alike patriotic refugees but different prod- 
ucts of different ages, yet still each reflecting 
the spirit of his age (‘‘Der Geist folgt dem 
Geschehen,”’ p. 218). 

Beneath these observations there is the 
further and for the author quite pervasive 
interest in the difference between ancient 
cyclic concepts of history and modern chili- 
astic views (in that sense essentially Chris- 
tian in their beginnings, but still directional 
and continuous when later taken from their 
Christian moral context). This reaches its 
ultimate statement in the discussion of 
Nietzsche. Here Reinhardt is not at his best, 
though in fairness it should be observed that 
this piece, published here for the first time, 
was intended only as a pleasant intellectual 
tour de force, and was delivered orally in 
Paris in 1928. But along with ‘Personifika- 
tion und Allegorie”’ it is probably not some- 
thing he himself would have suggested for 
such a volume as this. The piece includes an 
apology for history (p. 297) that is probably 
as much Reinhardt as it is Nietzsche, but 
which many will find outmoded. 

The initial essay, “Personifikation und 
Allegorie,” is to the reviewer the most in- 
teresting of all the sections of the book. In 
it Reinhardt traces three periods of Greek 
theological development: pre-Homeric spirit- 
ism, Homeric rationalism and the period 
of special gods in post-epic times. Part of 
the argument for the system is the discus- 
sion of the promotion of Themis from idea 
to daemon to earth-goddess able to oppose 
Zeus and then to be employed in reversing 
custom, as in the story of the birth of 
Theseus. In this, the ou thémis estin be- 
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comes thémis estin (p. 32). In the course of 
these arguments the very valid point 
emerges that personification follows rather 
than precedes the acceptance of divine op- 
eration. The last portion of the piece briefly 
finds allegory to be another matter and a 
manifestation only of late antiquity. As 
mentioned above, this essay might not have 
been selected by Reinhardt for inclusion in 
this volume simply because it lies outside 
the main stream of the remainder of the 
pieces—and of his thought in general, to 
judge by the fact that it was never before 
published, though completed around 1937, 
and was only accidentally discovered stuck 
between his books. 

Finally, there is the very enjoyable sec- 
tion near the end of the book, in which 
more time is spent on a theme for which 
there is an occasional adumbration in the 
preceding portions. This is the apology for 
German scholarship. In it there is a glimpse 
of the excitement of discovery in the com- 
pany of great men of letters and the feeling 
of satisfaction that comes with accuracy of 
concept and presentation. There are some 
shadows in this for the sensitive scholar 
who must see the plight of the Jews and 
attempt to understand the time of Hitler in 
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its implications for and near ruin of scholar- 
ship. There is also fun. It is delightful to 
read of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff accom- 
plishing his regal progress through Berlin 
traffic on a bicycle from home to Univer- 
sity-——no mean feat when one recalls the 
distance involved. 

JOHN W. SNYDER 
Indiana University 


Pope’s Iliad: An Examination by William 
Melmoth, edited by GROvER CRONIN, JR. and 
Paut A. Doy.Le. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1960. Pp. v, 57. 


“PLiIny’’ MELMOTH (i.e., the younger William 
Melmoth)—who struck Fanny Burney as 
“intolerably self-sufficient’’ but whom Dr. 
Johnson, in a brief encounter, “reduced .. . 
to whistle’’—is still known for a transla- 
tion of Pliny’s letters which appears, re- 
vised, in the Loeb Library. During the eight- 
eenth century he distinguished himself with 
a pseudonymous collection of epistolary 
essays on various subjects. The collection 
was often republished; and in its final 
form, two volumes of The Letters of Sir 
Thomas Fitzosborne on Various Subjects, 
it included three critical essays on Pope’s 
Iliad. These, Professor Cronin and Dr. 
Doyle have carefully edited, in a little 
pamphlet with an introduction, apparatus 
and commentary. For thus making avail- 
able, in reliable form, an interesting docu- 
ment in the history of English taste, the 
editors deserve our ready gratitude. 

In tone and method, however, their own 
contributions seem ill-considered. Melmoth 
is no landmark either of English prose or 
of classical scholarship; yet the editors 
supply us with the variant readings of nine 
separate editions. What use can be made 
of these, I do not know, especially since 
many (though not so identified) are palpa- 
bly due to the printer. They even record 
the variants both in the Greek quotations 
from Homer and in the line references to 
the Iliad. An edition of Bentley might per- 
haps (though improbably) justify such 
ostentation of pedantry; a selection from 
the forgotten Melmoth cannot: and for all 
their collations, the editors never explain 
either how the editions consulted are re- 
lated to one another or why they felt that 
the last one which they could find of those 
published in the author's lifetime must be 
the copy text—a judgment all the more 
remarkable since there was a later edi- 
tion which, if available, they would have 
preferred. This approach to the problem 
of a copy text was exploded by Greg. If 
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the editors wished to illustrate what they 
call Melmoth’s ‘‘carelessness,”’ they could 
have done so by a few examples in the 
supercilious paragraph of their preface upon 
this topic. 

The style of reference between the text 
itself and the textual notes is clumsy. In- 
stead of running through a single alphabet 
of superior letters and starting again after 
every twenty-sixth note, they have seen 
fit to double, triple. and even quadruple 
successive series within a chapter. While 
this practice is absurd in itself, it is pe- 
culiarly so since they start afresh anyhow 
with each new ‘chapter. Housman would 
have known what to say about this. 

In his admittedly unpretentious style of 
scholarship, Melmoth deliberately followed 
a genteel humanism meant to interest a 
variety of half-educated but aspiring read- 
ers. To the stifling of this tradition we 
partly owe the decline in non-academic 
concern with either the Classics or the 
masterpieces of later literatures. It is a 
tradition ennobled by names like Sir Wil- 
liam Temple and Joseph Addison. But the 
present editors, instead of recognizing and 
praising Melmoth’s effort to maintain such 
an ideal, suppose his casual elegance to 
represent a careless memory (p. 57, n. 4) 
or desultory learning (p. 7). In view of the 
limitations of their own achievement, it ill 
becomes them to sneer either at their sub- 
ject’s supposed incapacity for ‘‘the sus- 
tained analysis” that a modern critic (alas!) 
employs, or his subscription to ‘‘what 
passed for polite scholarship in_ the 
eighteenth century” (pp. 3, 7). 


IRVIN EHRENPREIS 
Indiana University 


The Mute Stones Speak, The Story of Italian 
Archaeology, by Paut MacKenprick. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 369 
175 illustrations. $7.50. 


THE SITES and finds in Italy are so many and 
heterogeneous and the bibliography so scat- 
tered, that until now no one has attempted 
to weld the archaeological discoveries into 
a comprehensible whole. But Professor Mac- 
Kendrick attacks the task with a relish, and 
lays before the reader the entire arch- 
aeological history of Italy, tracing the rise 
of the Italian and Roman culture from the 
Neolithic, Iron Age and Etruscan remains 
through the period of Republican coloniza- 
tion to the great and not so great building 
efforts of the Emperors. The strict chrono- 
logical arrangement (Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum are inserted between Nero and 
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“Religion, dignity, pride, greed, pomp, tragedy: 
all are the stuff of Roman history; all are here, 
and archaeology illumines their story.” 


Professor Paul MacKendrick, of the Department of 
Classics at the University of Wisconsin, has written the 
first book for the general reader which combines clear 
and interesting treatment with precise and meticulous 
scholarship. Using actual, on-the-spot excavation re- 
ports, the book re-creates the great cultures of pre- 
historic Italy, the Etruscans and Imperial Rome. New 
evidence is brought in from Ostia, Minturnae, Cosa, 
Paestum, and Alba Fucens, as well as the spectacular 
discoveries at the Sanctuary of Fortuna at Praeneste. 
Accounts continue through the age of Augustus, Julio- 
Claudian Rome, Pompeii and Herculaneum, the Flavi- 
ans, Trajan and Hadrian up to the present, including 
recent excavations under St. Peter's. 


More than 175 brilliant photographs, maps and draw- 
ings reveal interiors that have not seen the light of 
day in millennia and reproduce the fragmentary relics 
of an incredible past. The new techniques of archae- 
ology that made these finds pos- 
sible are thoroughly explained. 


“Tue Mute Stones Speak is 
fresh, lucid and informed with a 
truly contagious enthusiasm... . I 
do not know of any other book 
which deals with the same subject 
so comprehensively, readably, and 
clearly.” —OTTO J. BRENDEL, 

Professor of Fine Arts and 
Archaeology, Columbia University. 


Index, Bibliography, 175 Photographs, 
Drawings and Diagrams. 


Teachers regular discount 
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Titus) of judiciously selected material en- 
ables the reader to perceive the relationships 
among the various monuments and to 
understand the historical importance of each. 

This is not just a survey of the monuments 
of Italy, however. Interlaced with his de- 
scriptions are accounts of archaeological 
methods, both old and new. Bradford's 
aerial photography, Lerici’s potentiometer, 
periscope and miniature camera, the use 
of refrigeration in the excavation of the 
Altar of Peace in the Campus Martius are 
all described in interesting detail. There ap- 
pears also what amounts to an excavation 
report in miniature in which the author de- 
scribes from personal experience the work 
of the American Academy at the site of 
Cosa (pp. 98-109). Pigorini, Boni, Lanciani, 
Orsi, Fiorelli, Maiuri, Ashby are but a few 
of the many great names in Italian arch- 
aeology that catch the eye of the reader 
as he turns from one discovery to another 

There is a depth as well to Professor Mac- 
Kendrick’s interest in the remains, for he 
uses them as commentaries upon the people 
and the times to which they belong. Had- 
rian’s buildings, for instance, *. . . show 
many facets of his character: in the Teatro 
Marittimo, his love of privacy, and his 
restlessness; in the Temple of Venus and 
Rome, the neat, abstract quality of his 
mind, his sense of humor, his selfconscious 
pairing of himself with Augustus; in the 
Pantheon, abstraction and Augustus again, 
plus an awareness of his own grandeur; 
in the Piazzo d’Oro, complication, involu- 
tion, febrile gaiety” (p. 295). Colonial re- 
mains reflect the expansion of Roman 
power; they show co-existence between 
Roman and Italian; they offer us a glimpse 
of the new life found by many a Roman 
slum-dweller and veteran. “A Forum, an 
arch, a tomb, an altar epitomize the 
Augustan age” (p. 170). Interpretation is 
one of the many tasks of an archaeologist, 
and here it is all the more meaningful, 
coupled as it is with a perceptive humanism. 

For the critical reader this survey may 
fall short in a number of details. Why, he 
may ask, should more time be spent in 
discussing the Pennsylvania Station in New 
York than the magnificent Roman baths 
upon which the former is modelled? Why 
do the surface remains in the Roman Forum 
for the most part go unnoticed? Where 
is the map of Rome we so sorely need? A 
brief account of how the Etruscans shaped 
their tombs in the living rock would have 
clarified a number of descriptions. The pal- 
aces of Tiberius and Caligula in Rome 
surely deserve some mention. In connec- 
tion with his rather cursory discussion of 
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Domitian’s Palatine palace the author 
might well have mentioned the satiric graf- 
fito from the Paedagogium depicting Alex- 
amenos at worship before his ass-headed 
god pinned to the cross. The prehistoric 
necropolis north of Paestum with its jugs 
highly reminiscent of others from the early 
levels at Troy might have added an in- 
teresting sidelight to his account of pre- 
historic Italy. To make the picture of Italian 
archaeology complete, a note, or even a 
chapter, on the discoveries being made to- 
day in the sea off Southern France and 
Northern Italy would have been welcome 
Finally, Professor MacKendrick’s interpre- 
tation of the Lapis Niger stele will strike 
some as amazing and others as preposter- 
ous. For he has taken the few fragments 
of archaic words and built a completely 
comprehensible classical transliteration 
without a single lacuna. How he reached 
this transliteration we cannot know, since 
he does not bother to give a reconstruction 
of the original inscription. Certainly he is 
entitled to his own views, even though he 
may find few who will accept this too com- 
plete version. But he should have warned 
the reader that this is but one of a number 
of widely differing interpretations, and that 
as yet there is no final solution to the 
problem of what this earliest Roman in- 
scription means 

The text is followed by a valuable chap- 
ter-by-chapter Bibliography to which a 
number of additions should be made. Ray- 
mond Bloch’s The Etruscans, P. J. Riis’ 
An Introduction to Etruscan Art and D. H 
Lawrence’s Etruscan Places make worth- 
while reading. A _ description of Lerici’s 
methods will be more easily accessible in 
this country in the National Geographic 
Magazine (vol. 116, no. 3 [September, 1959] 
336-50). Platner’s The Topography and Mon- 
uments of Ancient Rome (2nd ed”) is still 
useful, as are C. Huelsen’s two very read 
able summaries, The Roman Forum and 
The Roman Forum and Palatine. Dorothy 
Robathan’s The Monuments of Ancient 
Rome should be included, if only because 
it is still in print. The two fine volumes on 
Roman construction in Italy by Marion 
Blake are worth noting as well. Mau's 
classic Pompeii, Its Life and Art is a sur- 
prising omission. 

A final word must be said regarding the 
illustrations. In a book which is patently 
designed for a wide circle of readers, it is 
all important that the reproductions of the 
monuments should picture the originals 
faithfully. But the photographic work here 
is particularly poor. Most of the photo- 
graphs are taken from other publications, 
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and most have suffered during reproduc- 
tion. To name only a few: the view of the 
Pantheon (fig. 11. 9) is singularly uninterest- 
ing and gives no idea of the impressive 
size of the building. The “Servian” Wall 
could well have been photographed from a 
more complimentary angle at a better time 
of day (fig. 3. 9). The Forum of Augustus 
in reconstruction (fig. 6. 1), because it is 
plagued by shadows and overlayed by a 
dismal grey cast (besides being out of 
focus!) conveys the somber appearance of 
a city jail. The beautiful horses from Tar- 
quinia have‘: became aged winged grey 
mares (fig. 2. 18). The Apollo of Veii 
(fig. 2. 16) resembles a desperado emerg- 
ing from a dark alley for another night of 
villainy. 

But no book should be judged by its 
trappings. Neither do the criticisms of de- 
tail above overbalance the attractiveness 
and value of this survey. It is a shame 
that the publishers have chosen to associate 
The Mute Stones Speak with Ceram's Gods, 
Graves, and Scholars, for it is far better 
than Ceram's book Italian archaeology 


may well be thankful to have such an 
able and enthusiastic supporter and chron- 
icler of its activities. 

Epwin S. RAMAGE 
Indiana University 


The People’s Plato, by Henry L. DRAKE 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp 
xxili, 633 


Mr. DRAKE’S BOOK organizes Plato’s writ- 
ings, not chronologically or genetically, but 
in terms of the “imperishable ideas’’ high- 
lighted at various points in the dialogues 
This organization is not by entire dialogues, 
but by parts of dialogues deliberately ex- 
cerpted, abbreviated, reshuffled and pasted 
together in new relationships. (More than 
one translation may be used within the 
compass of a single passage.) There are 
chapters on (for example) immortality, 
theology, education, justice, psychology of 
character, love, knowledge, and a conclud- 
ing section of brief aphoristic comments 
culled from here and there. Helpful intro- 
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ductory statements by Drake preface each 
section 

As a popular introduction to Plato, this is 
not an unsatisfactory method, but what has 
been sacrificed in the enterprise is the 
Plato of the dialogues. What is missing is 
the whole conception of philosophy as im- 
mediate living discussion taking place 
among individuals having certain person- 
alities and intellectual attitudes which con- 
trol the formal direction and outcome of the 
discussion. This can best be grasped only 
by taking the dialogues as carefully-struc- 
tured, self-contained wholes 

Further, particular arguments in Plato 
tend to lose their subtlest sense when ab- 
breviated or introduced into alien contexts 
Casual examples: (1) pp. 80-81—the ex 
tremely delicately poised argument against 
the soul as a harmony (Phaedo 92a-94b) is 
simply omitted; (2) p. 186—the objection 
to Cephalus (Republic 33lb-e), which im- 
pels the succeeding discussion, has also 
disappeared; and there are other similar 
omissions and foreshortenings 

But possibly cavils of this kind are beside 
the point, since Mr. Drake has consciously 
decided to emphasize the Plato of important 
key ideas. But one such idea, upon the im- 
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portance of which any student of Plato 
could agree, i.e., the theory of forms, re- 
ceives exactly 15 pages of attention in this 
600-page book. 

And, in sum, to this reviewer's taste, al- 
most the most important idea in Plato is 
that of philosophy as a continuing fluid en- 
terprise, and this can only be reached, ul- 
timately, in a reading of the dialogues in 
their aesthetic integrity. When I say “aes- 
thetic’’ I do not mean to exclude Par- 
menides, Philebus and Sophist 

Stuart MacCuintock 
Indiana University 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Esthetic Basis of Greek Art, by Ruys 
CARPENTER. Midland Books MB 19. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1959. Pp. {77 
$1.75 (cloth $3.50) 


This is a little more than a mere reprint of 
the 1921 edition, since the author in his 
Foreword mentions ‘a few verbal changes” 
as well as a topical index (pp. 175-77) and a 
brief bibliography (pp. 161-64) 
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Literary Studies by 


Ernst Abrahamson 
Late Professor of Classics 
and Comparative Literature 


\ memorial volume containing nine 
papers, two of them articles that 
appeared before Professor Abra- 
hamson’s. death (December 18. 
1958). All had been presented by 


him at meetings of learned societies. 
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Anredeformen, by J. SvENNUNG. Acta So- 
cietatis Litterarum Humaniorum Regiae Up- 
saliensis 42. Uppsala: Almquist and Wiksell, 
1958. Pp. xl, 495. 35 Kr. (Swedish) 


In a different journal this book would de- 
serve a longer review, as it is a very am- 
bitious attempt to survey a whole range of 
phenomena connected with the second per- 
son: (a) honorific expressions like ‘‘your 
excellency wishes,” etc. (b) plural for 
singular, (c) nominative for vocative, and 
a whole gamut of related phenomena, pri- 
marily in the Indo-European languages of 
Europe (ancient and modern), but inciden- 
tally in various others (Hungarian, Sanskrit, 
Hebrew, etc.). The material covered is far 
too vast for the author’s linguistic training, 
and many of his opinions are naive or 
meaningless, but the material collected here 
may prove useful to other students of these 
phenomena. The English summary (pp. 451- 
69) can be used as a convenient index to 
passages in the text which warrant further 
examination. 


Plato’s Theaetetus, translated by F. M 
Cornrorp. Library of Liberal Arts 105. New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, 1959. Pp. x, 163. 
$1.00. 


This is a paperback reprint of Part One of 
Cornford’s Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, the 
whole of which is also available in the same 
series. This is good value for your money 


Plato’s Timaeus, translated by F. M. Corn- 
ForD. Library of Liberal Arts 106. New York: 
Liberal Arts Press, 1959. Pp. xxvi, 117. $.85 


This translation is taken, with introduction 
and some of the notes, from Cornford’s 
Plato’s Timaeus, also available in the same 
series 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THe AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE is offering 
for the summer of 1961 to teachers of Latin 
and/or Greek in secondary three 
scholarships of $500 each (plus coach fare 
up to $75 to port of embarkation) for the 
summer session either of the American 
Academy in Rome or of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. Winners may 
accept other scholarship aid in addition to 
these grants 

Application forms may be obtained from 
the chairman of the committee, Professor 
Robert G. Hoerber, Westminster College, 


schools 


Fulton, Mo. Other members of the commit- 
tee are: Professor Chauncey E. Finch, St 
Louis University; Miss Anna Goldsberry, 
Delmar, N.Y.; Mr. Alvin Wakeland, Kennett 
Square, Pa 

Completed applications, including tran- 
scripts of undergraduate and graduate study, 
if convenient, are due in the hands of the 
chairman by January 1, 1961. Selection will 
be made soon after February 1. 


THe SempLe SCHOLARSHIP is awarded each 
year by the Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South to a high-school teacher 
of Latin or Greek within its territory for 
summer study in Rome or Athens. For the 
summer of 1961 the award will be for study 
at the American Academy in Rome. This 
grant of $300 is made in cooperation with 
the Academy, which will waive tuition fees 
for the recipient of the grant 

Applicants will fill out forms which will 
be supplied by the CAMWS Chairman of 
the Committee on Awards, Professor Grace 
L. Beede, State University of South Dakota 
Vermillion. The initial letter of application 
must be in the hands of the chairman not 
later than January 1, 1961. Selection will 
be made in February. The recipient of the 
Semple Award may not simultaneously hold 
a scholarship offered by the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. Because of the need for 
making early reservations for trans-Atlantic 
travel, applicants are urged to write in 
promptly 

The other members of the CAMWS Com- 
mittee on Awards are: Miss Mary C. Arnold, 
Cambridge High School, Cambridge, Ohio; 
Father William B. Hetherington, s.s., Xavier 
University, Cincinnati; Professor William C 
Korfmacher, St. Louis University; and Pro- 
fessor Carl Roebuck, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois 


Tue CLassiIcaAL JOURNAL Index to Volumes 26- 
50 is still available from Professor Paul 
Murphy, the Secretary-Treasurer of CAMWS 
Please make sure that your library has this 
indispensable aid 


THe Kentucky CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION will 
hold its annual fall meeting at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, October 28 and 29. This 
announcement from Sister Isabel, 
s.c.N., President of the Association. 


comes 


Research in the Humani- 
ties at the University of Wisconsin invites 
applications for a postdoctoral fellowship 
tenable in the Institute during the academic 
year 1961-62. The fellowship is financed by 
the American Council of Learned Societies 
The stipend is $6,000. The candidate should 
have a recent doctor’s degree and must be 


Tue Institute for 
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j 48 ANNOUNCEMENTS 
desirous of pursuing research in some area designed to break educational lock steps 
nf of the humanities Applicants should have at least five years of 
During the year 1961-62 senior members at high-school teaching experience, and should 
the Institute will be engaged in research be not more than fifty years of age 
projects in the following areas of the hu- Five new states will participate in the John 
manities: Mycenaean and early Greek lan- Hay Fellows Program for 1961 Cal 
guage and literature (Emmett L. Bennett, fornia, Florida, Indiana, New Hampshire and 
: Jr medieval science and learning (Mar- Wisconsin. The other participating states 
shall Clagett) ; Renaissance history and liter are: Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois 
ature; twentieth-century French literature Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusett Mich 
(Germaine Brée). For this reason priority gan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Oregon 
m will be given to applications that are related Pennsylvania, Utah and Virginia, as well as 
in some way to one of these more specific the District of Columbia 
fields of study. The Institute is particularly Interested teachers should communicate 
anxious to support young scholars who have with Dr. Charles R. Keller, Director, John 
research projects in advanced stages of com Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Z pletion New York 20, New York. Applications will 
Application formis will be sent on request close on December 1, 1960 
Applications will be accepted until Novem- 
ber 1, 1960. The Director is Professor Mar- THE SEVENTH ConGrREssS of the International 
shall Clagett Committee of Onomastic Sciences will be 
S held in Florence and Pisa at Easter, 1961 
SEVENTY-FIVE John Hay F¢ llowships for 1961 This Congress will deal particularly with 
62 | be awarded to public senior high Indo-European and Pre-Indo-European topo 
cho teacher by the John Hay Fellows nymic and onomastic remains in the Medi 
Program. Winners of these awards will study terranean basin; Latin and Teutonic ono 
in the humanities for a year at one of the mastics in the Dark Ages; local names in 
following universities: California, Chicago cartography 
: Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern and Yale Contributions to the program will be wel 
tag They will receive stipends equal to thei come. A summary should be sent to the Se¢ 
‘ ng the fellowship year retary of the Committee, c/o Istituto di Glot 
of ws will be selected from schools tologia, Universita di Firenze, 4, Piazza S 
¥ ! ystems interested in making the Marco, not later than January 15. This invi 
| best possible use of the time and talents of tation comes from Professor Carl Battist 
\ good teachers and in developing practice University of Florence 
THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL is published eight times a year, from October through May 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
The general price is $4.25 (U.S.A. and Canada), $4.50 (foreign). Single copies 65« U.S.A 
} and Canada), 70c (foreign subscriptions for less thar year at the single-copy rate Sut 
¥ scriptior may be taken through one of the regional a ciations listed below nnu nen 
: bership-subscription rate, $4.25. Members may receive also the CLASSICAL OUTLOOK and CLA 
i SICAL WorLpb; for rates consult the regional secretary-treasurer. Member f CAMWS 
im CAAS have the option of taking either the CLAssicaL JOURNAL or CLASSICAL WORLD 
MEMBERSHIPS 
‘g Address the secretary-treasurer of the appropriate regional association. CAMW Pat R 
y MurpHy, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. CANE, CLaupe W. Bartow, Clark Universit 
Hi Worcester Ma CAAS, JosepH A. Maurer, 22 Lamberton Hall, Lehigh Unive ty Bethle 
4 hem, Pa. CAPS (Northern), Mrs. Mary JEAN KEWLEY, 11043 S.E. 30th, Bellevue, Was! 
(Central), Epwarp Y. Linpsay, 3480 Del Paso Blvd., North Sacramento 15, Cal.; (Southerr 
Mrs. Louise M. J. Jones, 24262 Sage Ave., Boron, Cal 
x CORRESPONDENCE 
All general editorial correspondence MSS. etc. to NORMAN T. PRaTT, JE Department of 
Cl ik Indiana University, Bloomington. Departmental material to the prope editor 
MSS from the Atlantic New England and Pacif tate to these regional ec ( 
i cerning subscriptions and details of circulation to Proressor Murpuy (addre above yy 
idvertising and other business items to J. D. SapLer, Furman University, Greeny 
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